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SOCIAL UTILITY ARITHMETICS 


by Strayer-Upton P 


As the title indicates, the problem material and the grade 
placement of all topics in these new arithmetics are determined 
by the pupil’s social needs at his progressive stages of develop- 
ment. 


Special unique helps in problem solving 

Problem material always related to pupil's experiences 

Language of problems always within pupil's reading power 
Insure 


Natural pupil interest in all work 





Training that will enable pupil to handle problems and 
projects met in after-school life. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago j 
300 Pike Street 



























Jake SCHOOLROOM Sloycy 
out of your classrooms | 












OU won't find Schoolroom Slouch on any official 
curriculum. Yet some schools are teaching it be- 
cause of the obsolete seats and desks in use. 

Teach good posture—make it a part of your school 
program. Equip your school with American Universal 
seats and desks. They’re adapted to each child’s needs. 
They make correct sitting 
comfortable and make it a 
habit. Remember — good 
Ff posture is a by-product of 
@ correct sitting. 

For facts about American 
Universal desks—and all 
other school seating needs, 
write us. Let us show you 
-: how a helpful reseating 
§ program can be started 

Samy, and completed 
most econom- 
Ce ically. 





Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Amerrca’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 


School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cittes 





Accredited American Seating Company Distributors 
in every trade area to serve you 
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STORIES ABOUT 
ANIMALS! 
TRAINS, 
AIRPLANES 
SURPRISES ! 


LOTS OF 
PICTURES! 







































A New 
Series by 


GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 








assisted by a group of 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 

















Three PRE-PRIMERS 

Two PRIMERS MANUALS 
Two FIRST READERS WORKBOOKS 
Two SECOND READERS and full 
Two THIRD READERS equipment 






To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 
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@ Whether Thanksgiving comes one week or the 
next—it really doesn’t matter so much. The stuffed 
turkey will taste just as good—the folks at home 
will be just as glad to see you—and the week-end 
will be just as much fun. The really important thing 
in making your holiday a success is starting it right 
and finishing it the same way — by Greyhound! 
That’s the convenient, restful, and very, very thrifty 
way to do your traveling — puts no strain at all 
on your budget. 

And start planning your Christmas vacation right 
now ... back home, to visit friends, or to some 
sunny beach in the South. Greyhound is the way to go. 
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CHARTER A GREYHOUND 


—keep your whole group to- 
gether for conventions, football 
trips or other excursions—and 
keep expenses down! 
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on margin below. 


Name 


Popular Booklet, ‘THIS AMAZING AMERICA”’ Free To Teachers: 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 601 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky., Bs 
for ’This Amazing America’, one of the most popular booklets ever printed—with 
140 pictures and stories about curious and amazing places found in America. If you 
want information on any particular trip, jot down the place you would like to visit 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Financing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education in Kentucky 


© Jw of the chief objectives 
for the Kentucky Education Association 
is to obtain more funds for the operation 
of schools. This does not mean that the 
Kentucky Education Association is work- 
ing only for increased salaries important 
and needful as that may be. It means that 
efforts will be made to have longer terms 
of school for the 74 counties that have 
only seven months now. It means that 
more funds may be sought for the neces- 
Sary equipment for schools, and free text- 
books in more grades. 


Whether or not there is need for these 
improvements and whether Kentucky is 
able to supply them is set out in the recent 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service 
of the College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, under the title Financing 
Public Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion in Kentucky, and issued under date 
of September, 1939. 


Among the first things emphasized 
in this Bulletin is the great variety of 
social and economic conditions which pre- 
vail throughout the State. Geographical 
differences have much to do with these 
conditions. There are six distinct areas 
in Kentucky based on differences in to- 
pography, soil, and other geographic fea- 
tures. These geographic features are in 
large measure responsible for the differ- 
ences in social and economic conditions. 


NOVEMBER, 


There is a corresponding variation in 
population density which has a very sig- 
nificant bearing on the business of sup- 
porting schools. For example the varia- 
tion in population runs from fewer than 
25 persons per square mile in some coun- 
ties to more than 350 persons per square 
mile in other counties. Obviously where 
the population is so scattered as in the 
former, schools of efficiency equal to those 
maintained in the latter cannot be had 
unless the children are brought together. 
Hence the cost for transportation will 
have to be met or school facilities will be 
inadequate. The whole problem of edu- 
cation is affected also by changes in popu- 
lation. 

For example, in a number of coun- 
ties in the southeastern part of the 
State, the population has increased in the 
last ten years more than 60 per cent. At 
the same time the birth records show that 
there were twice as many children per 
thousand adults in this southeastern sec- 
tion as were in some other parts of the 
State. Meanwhile the assessed valuation 
of property in this section continued in 
the lowest brackets as did the spendable 
income. Hence the recurring problem of 
more children and less money for their 
education. In much of this area, there 
are only five hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars of property behind each census child, 
while in other areas the amount runs up 
to ten thousand dollars. It is here again 
clear that the inequalities in support are 
too great to be adjusted by local means, 
and the problem has been rendered more 
difficult by the fact that for ten years there 
has been a steady decline in assessed valu- 
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ations, until today property over the State 
on an average is assessed at one-third less 
than it was ten years ago. 


The boards of education have been 
trying to meet the situation by increasing 
the tax rate. Seventy-four of the one hun- 
dred and twenty counties now levy the 
maximum tax of seventy-five cents on the 
$100.00 of assessed property, but still 
there are seventy-nine counties that have 
only seven months of school. 

The trend in the last generation has 
been definitely away from the idea of 
state support and in the direction of local 
support for public education. In 1905 
the State was supplying over 60 per cent 
of the total cost of education in Kentucky. 
Now it is paying only about 40 per cent 
of the whole cost. 

While the total amount of funds (state 
and local) has decreased in the last ten 
years, the number of children to be edu- 
cated has increased more than a hundred 
thousand. 

The facts set out above constitute some 
of the reasons for asking our leaders to 
consider ways and means for providing 
better school facilities for the large areas 
of our State in which local support is not 
adequate for the task. 





Our Cover 


OD vrumn in Kentucky is 
always beautiful, but there are spots that 
excel in loveliness. One of these is the 
tiny waterfall on Old Elkhorn, near Mid- 
way. We portray only part of the beauty 
on our cover page. The other part, one 
must hear, as the melody of the music of 
rushing waters blends with the symphony 
of birdsong in the midst of the gold of 
Autumn. 


Our University 


OD’ nNouNCEMENT by the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Kentucky of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to view the qualifications of a suc- 
cessor to Dr. F. L. McVey, brings us in- 
formation of the latter’s retirement at the 
close of the current year. 

It is difficult for Kentuckians to think 
of Dr. McVey in connection with retire- 
ment. He has been so vigorous and so 
forceful as a state and national figure in 
education that we have thought of him 
as a tower of strength imbued always with 
the indomitable spirit of courageous 
youth. His has been a great service to 
Kentucky. The University under his ad- 
ministration has made great progress. The 
whole program of education in Kentucky 
has felt the steadying influence of his wise 
guidance and kindly counsel. 

The Committee of Trustees will find 
themselves confronted with a task which 
requires not only selective skill but 
genuine statesmanship. 


The University of Kentucky belongs to 
the people of the State. It is their pro- 
gram and their instrument for perpetuat- 
ing the means of growth and leadership 
for our youth. It is their expression of 
what is best in culture and academic train- 
ing for the young manhood and young 
womanhood of our own State. While its 
roster of students contains names from 
every state and many nations, it is never- 
theless distinctively a Kentucky institu- 
tion. Its spirit for the present and its 
possibilities for the future are inextricably 
woven into the fabric of Kentucky life. 
For these reasons the man who succeeds 
to its leadership must above all know the 
spirit of the people of the State, their 
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reverence for its traditions, their dreams 
for its future. Of course no man will be 
selected whose academic attainments are 
not on a par with those of the presidents 
of other great universities of the country. 
Kentuckians want the president of their 
University to rank with the best in scholar- 
ship, in personality, in scholastic prestige, 
and in demonstrated administrative skill. 
They want first of all, an educator, whose 
record has been unsullied by divided in- 
terests. And then they want a man who 
can envisage the problems of Kentucky 
in their broadest aspects and the function 
of the whole program of education in its 
effort to solve those problems. They 
would like to have a man who can fit the 
University into the pattern of the expand- 
ing life of Kentucky. 

Ideally this man should be a Kentuck- 
ian, a man who knows Kentucky, her 
schools, her farms, her markets. A man 
who has seen and participated in her slow 
but steady march toward higher educa- 
tional goals. He would know the genius 
and the spirit of Kentucky’s educational 
system, the resources which are available 
for its support, and the relation of the 
University to the whole picture of the 
State’s progress and prosperity. 

To be sure there are many men who are 
not Kentuckians who, as Dr. McVey has 
done in so masterful a fashion, could fuse 
themselves into the life of the State so 
that they would be part and parcel of all 
its growth and development, but this proc- 
ess of fusion would require many years 
and could conceivably delay the progress 
of both the University and the State. 

Kentuckians have every confidence in 
the ability and integrity of the Trustees 
of their University. They know full well 
that these officers, if left to their own de- 
vices will preserve the dignity of the 
cause of education, maintain the prestige 
of the institution for which they repre- 
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IF and AND 


= F your garden 
Of memory 
Is choked with tares 
The flowers that bloom 
Will fade and die. 
Where beauty was 
And loveliness 
Will be the dull 
And lifeless stems 
Of bloomless plants. 
And then decay 
Begins its work, 
And soon the soul 
Embittered grows 
And ashes fall 
Upon the heart. 
But if you let 
The lovely thoughts 
Crowd out the drab 
And cruel things, 
No weeds of hate 
Will gather there, 
And little deeds 
That seemed unkind 
Will be forgot, 
And flowers gay 
With fragrance rare 
Will grow again 
Within your court 
Of memory. 


W. P. K. 
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sent the people, and provide for Ken- 
tucky a leader whose power and influence 
emanate from the field of education and 
who will be devoted to sincere service 
through the avenues of educational states- 
manship. 
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On American Education Week 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 2, 1939. 


To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers of 
American Schools: 

Let us take note, as we again observe 
American Education Week throughout 
our Nation, that education in our democ- 
racy teaches the practice of reason in 
human affairs. 


I refer not only to education that may 
come from books. I include education in 
fair play on the athletic field and on 
the debating platform; I include education 
for tolerance through participation in full, 
free discussion in the classroom. Practice 
in the scientific method by our young 
people may be more important than learn- 
ing the facts of science. From kinder- 
garten through college our schools train 
us to use the machinery of reason; parlia- 
mentary practice; the techniques of co- 
Operation; how to accept with good grace 
the will of a majority; how to defend by 
logic and facts our deep convictions. This 
is education for the American way of life. 


Our schools also bring us face to face 
with men and women with whom we shall 
share life’s struggles. In their lives and 
ours, struggle will never be absent; the 
struggle of every individual against the 
stream of life; the struggle and competi- 
tion among individuals, groups, institu- 
tions, states, and nations. To the resolu- 
tion of conflicts and struggles of life, de- 
moctacy supplies no easy answer. The 
easy answer, the quick but incomplete an- 
swer, is force; tanks and torpedoes, guns 
and bombs. Democracy calls instead for 
the application of the rule of reason to 


A Letter from the President 
of the United States 


solve conflicts. It calls for fair play in 
canvassing facts, for discussion, and for 
calm and orderly handling of difficult 
problems. These vital skills we Ameri- 
cans must acquire in our schools. 


In our schools our coming generations 
must learn the most difficult art in the 
world—the successful management of de- 
mocracy. Let us think of our schools 
during this American Education Week not 
only as buildings of stone and wood and 
steel; not only as places to learn how to 
use hand and brain; but as training cen- 
ters in the use and application of the rule 
of reason in the affairs of men. And let 
us hope that out of our schools may come 
a generation which can persuade a bleed- 
ing world to supplant force with reason. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The Discussion Contest 


By Louls CLIFTON, 


University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


; | UDGED by the number 
of registrations, it appears that the Dis- 
cussion Contest this year will be one of 
the most successful that has been held. A 
large number of county superintendents 
have registered their entire county system 
of schools and will conduct county-wide 
contests. Most of the city and larger in- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Hello, America! This Is --- ” 


An English Teacher Thinks Out Loud 


Harx0, AMERICA, this 
is London calling!’ ... “Hello, America, 
this is Berlin calling!” and “Hello, Amer- 
ica this is...” This was the prelude to 
opening school days in America, Septem- 
ber, 1939. Sharp and staccato . . . these 
words wove a dark thread through the 
days and nights of early, September; like 
an unwelcome theme-song or a headache 
these bulletins came through . . . over and 
over... again and again .. . as August 
spilled into September. 


More freshmen and still more fresh- 
men! One hundred and sixty-five of them 
. . . filling up classes and swarming 
through the halls. Water! They'll drink 
the fountains dry! (In Europe they're 
evacuating cities.) Classification cards... 
locker numbers . . . changing programs... 
buying textbooks! (Over there they are 
making sure of gas-masks.) 


I don’t believe I ever saw freshmen 
look healthier. Such tan and brown... 
mahogany and pinky-white, peaches and 
cream complexions! What a nation of 
sun-worshipers we have become! The 
first football rally and the rush for season- 


tickets! Scraps of between-class conver- 
sation ‘‘Jim’s making first team .. . and 
coach said that if I...” “Look, if I take 


algebra and Latin both this year, then...” 
“Please, may I see the principal this period 
. . . I want to drop glee club and take 
band!” (Some of those fist French 
soldiers marching to the Western Front 
looked like these boys in my English class- 


By HALLIE S. BAUMBERGER, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


es... not a day older!... Stop! Stop i! 
Don’t think another minute!) Oh yes, I 
must turn those schedule cards in at the 
office . . . the secretary wants to file them 
today . . . so she'll know were John Ban- 
nister is if his mother should call... 
and all the mothers . . . they might want 
their children any time. Well, it’s nice 
that the mothers /ere can find out by a 
telephone call . . . (the English mothers 
would have to...no...1 won't think of 
it!) Three mothers called yesterday to 
ask me if their offspring should take 
Latin .. . I hope I don’t have to answer 
that question again. Personally, I wish 
they’d a// take Latin . . . but the Latin 
sections are so crowded . . . and language 
classes should be small and intimate and 
leisurely . . . with time to soak up Roman 
customs and history like my garden drinks 
up the sunshine. .. . 


We're launching into the short story 
... and they’re drinking it in . . . too fast! 
At this rate we'll reach the novel long 
before Christmas. I wonder why no one 
asked about German or Russian or Span- 
ish literature when we contemplated and 
discussed this course’in English and Amer- 
ican literature. Perhaps it has never oc- 
curred to them that other nations have 
literature! I must not forget my reference 
list of outside readings . . . There’s some- 
thing ominous in the bland smoothness of 
these first days... (The weather is good 
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for advancing troops.) This routine came 
about too easily . . . it’s as though we've 
been suspended in space . . . caught up 
like a bad dream or a good dream that 
will break off in the middle. No, it’s 
reality all right! Every single one of these 
freshmen is wide-awake and alive . . . 
they bring in war-maps and listen to the 
radio . . . and buy “cokes” at the soft- 
ball games . . . and they talk in chapel, 
too! They expect the team to win all the 
home games, anyway . . . and already 
they are planning Christmas vacations. 
(In Europe they wonder if they will have 
food by Christmas!) 


In another month it will be cool and 
frosty; the athletic schedule will be in 
full swing; first term exams will be over, 
and the science classes will have had the 
first field trips. I do like to see the 
biology pupils leaving the building with 
their butterfly nets . . . it suggests hours 
of this precious sunshine . . . and acres 
of Kentucky meadows studded with 
goldenrod! Biology ought to be com- 
pulsory! 


. “Hello, America! This is your 
hope of a sane future... The Public 
School Calling! Hello, America...” 


“Now the fall days are come” and so 
they have! Only the football victories, 
term test papers and two pay checks make 
me believe it! Oh, of course there’s 
always the weather, but //7s autumn in 
Kentucky has been a long-lingering sum- 
mer with September and October heat 
making up for an unusually balmy July 
and August. And so it usually goes... 
one always pays somewhere, even for the 
weather! 


One hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for new books for our library and four 
hundred “blood-thirsty-for-books” adoles- 
cents! Selecting sixty-five of them (Eng- 


lish department choice) was as much of 
a joy as it was to choose gold and silver 
houses when I played ‘‘London-bridge-is- 
falling-down”’ as a little girl! What do 
you choose? I'd choose five hundred dol- 
lars worth of books! But I’m happy to 
get one-fifth of that. (Was it only 1933 
when the books were burned in Ger- 
many?) Christmas won't equal the happi- 
ness that will surge throughout the build- 
ing when this order is first placed on the 
shelves, and the jacket covers put on a 
style show as they march around the 
bulletin board. Want to see what the 
well-dressed book is wearing this fall? 
(Then, just look, child, you may choose a 
book and devour every page of it, and 
ask for another. Read Moby Dick and 
Treasure Island, Bambi or the Yearling. 
Don’t, don’t read the paper tonight... 
there’s another battleship down.) 


Fighteenth Annual Meeting of 


Kentucky Classical Association 


Sa FALL MEETING of the 
Kentucky Classical Association will be 
held at Nazareth Junior College, near 
Bardstown, Kentucky, on November 17- 
18, 1939. 

The guest speaker will be Dr. Deferrari 
of Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Some of the outstanding Latin teachers 
of the State will appear on the program. 

The Classical Department of the Col- 
lege will present “The Trojan Women” 
by Euripides at the evening mecting. 

All teachers of the Classics are urged 
to be present. 
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A. Message to Teachers 


8 IS A PLEASURE to 
greet, through your official publication, 
the members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. We have begun a new school 
session. May we have, in this crucial 
year, greater strength and renewed. in- 
spiration to do our part in influencing 
toward the more abundant life and the 
offices of good citizenship the children 
and young people of America. 


These are serious times. Adequate sup- 
port of the schools is threatened in some 
quarters by those who do not understand. 
It is true that there are something over 
a million fewer children between the ages 
of five and twelve in the United States 
than there were in 1929-30. It is also true 
that school funds have never been so 
abundant that the decrease in enrollment 
can be used as a reason for retrenchment. 
It is also true that the number of pupils 
in high school is very definitely on the 
increase. Unemployment keeps young 
people in school longer. Great numbers 
of high school graduates who do not go 
to college return to their secondary schools 
for additional or post-graduate courses. 


Those who seek lower taxes or diver- 
sion of school monies at the expense of 
public education must be shown that free 
education is the foundation on which our 
democracy rests. It is our duty as educa- 
tors to stress and stress again that ade- 
quate provision for education is not at 
all an extravagant gift, but the wisest 
kind of investment in good citizenship. 
Teachers would be among the first to 
recognize the validity of many of the 
social services for which provision has 
come to be made in the past two decades. 


By THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE N. E. A. 


But teachers are in a strategic position to 
realize the short-sightedness and folly of 
any attempts to cut school budgets to 
provide the wherewithal for other needs. 
As Secretary Willard E. Givens of the 
N. E. A. says, “Children come first in a 
democracy.” We, as American citizens, 
must never forget that the citizens of the 
future are in the classrooms of today. The 
American way of life has always included 
the assurance of opportunity for the 
young. 

It is only a united profession that can 
bring home to the American public these 
facts and their implications. Each of our 
state associations has done and is doing 
valiant work in its own area, but nation- 
wide problems need nation-wide organiza- 
tion. The N. E. A. supplies that need. 
Your first duty, it is true, is to your local 
and state organizations. You cannot dis- 
charge that duty fully unless you are also 
a member of the N. E. A. The greater 
your breadth of view because of national 
contacts, the more adequately can you deal 
with local situations. It is imperative 
that you give your active support and co- 
operation to the other educators of the 
country. They can help you and you can 
help them. “In union there is strength.” 
The N. E. A. awaits your membership for 
this year if you have not already sent it 
in. You will not withhold it, will you? 
It is my devout hope that our professional 
consciousness will be so deepened this 
year that our N. E. A. membership will be 
greater than ever before. 


Amy H. HINRICHS. 
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Art in Kentucky’s Schools 


i RESPONSE to a 


questionnaire sent out to the school su- 
perintendents of Kentucky the following 
picture of art education in the state has 
been developed. 


Of the sixty-four counties represented 
in the replies, forty-five report that art 
is taught in the elementary schools, thirty 
that it is taught in the junior high school, 
and seven report that it is taught in the 
senior high school. 


According to the data gathered there 
are fifteen part-time special teachers of 
art in the elementary schools of these 
sixty-four counties, twenty-one part-time 
teachers in the junior high schools, nine 
part-time teachers in the senior high 
schools, one full-time teacher in the junior 
high schools, and two full-time teachers 
in the senior high schools. In the schools 
not having a special teacher art is taught 
by the classroom teacher. Five schools 
give from one-half to two credits for high 
school art courses. There are thirteen art 
clubs in six different counties. 


Of eighty-six independent districts 
seventy-five report that art is taught in 
the elementary schools, forty-seven - that 
it is taught in the junior high schools, and 
eleven that it forms part of the senior high 
school course. In these districts there are 
eight part-time elementary teachers or 
supervisors, twelve full-time elementary 
teachers or supervisors. In the junior 
high schools there are twenty-six part-time 
and eighteen full-time art teachers; in the 
senior high schools there are three part- 
time and eight full-time art teachers. 
Eight districts grant from one-half to 
eight credits for art work. There are six- 


By ELEANOR MEBANE 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


teen art clubs distributed among eight 
districts. 


Some qualifying statements such as, 
“not seriously,” “some,” “‘very little,” 
“only in connection with home econom- 
ics,” ‘in some schools,” “to a certain ex- 
tent,” “not offered as a special subject,” 
modify the picture. A few schools carry 
on their art work altogether on an extra- 
curricular basis. One county and one dis- 
trict offer art instruction by private 
teachers to those students who pay tut- 
tion. A high school having no art teacher 
permits especially interested students to 
take a well-known correspondence course 
in art. In some schools exhibits are held 
annually and there is considerable 
emphasis on art appreciation. One super- 
intendent makes the statement, “The art 
work in our school is filling a real need.” 


Although this survey, obviously does 
not cover the entire state, it probably does 
present an almost complete resume of the 
facilities for art education now available 
in the Kentucky schools, because practical- 
ly all of the larger cities and the sections 
where advances are known to have oc- 
curred are represented. Limited, then, 
as the opportunities seem, they are never- 
theless encouraging, because they mark 
considerable improvement over the even 
recent past. One superintendent states, 
“We have only offered art this semester 
in our schools,” and another, ‘“We plan 
to do more next year.” 


When art was first introduced into the 
public schools of the United States it 
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consisted of outline drawing, chiefly geo- 
metric, taught by the copy method. Next 
it became a means of developing skill of 
hand to be employed later in writing and 
map drawing. Again it appeared as a 
vocational subject designed to enable our 
industrial products to compete with for- 
eign goods. With the “Art for Art’s 
Sake” movement, about 1900, began an 
emphasis upon technique which was large- 
ly responsible for the unfortunate “fad 
and frill” idea which flourished in some 
circles for a time. Interest in the crafts 
and industrial arts, and other changes 
and experiments, followed, marking the 
efforts of educators to find the real place 
of art in the school’s program. Today, 
it has become an integral part of the 
whole curriculum. 


As education has drawn closer to the 
actual needs of living, a realization of the 
breadth and fundamentality of the prin- 
ciples which underlie all organization of 
form has made it increasingly apparent 
that no means should be neglected which 
will contribute to the development of crea- 
tive power in the individual. In close 
connection with opportunity for such ex- 
pression and even more important to the 
great number of average pupils, the 
development of discrimination and good 
taste is strongly emphasized. This is of 
immense value in determining the art 
judgment of future citizens. 


When we look about us at ill-assorted 
styles of architecture, many bad in them- 
selves, when we see the untidy and hetero- 
geneous groupings of our main streets, 
when we note the atrocious furniture 
offered even in some of the better stores, 
when we stop to think of the vast changes 
which greater knowledge and a little 
energy could bring to the appearance of 
our roadsides, our farms, our homes, 
without and within, it seems that no 


means should be spared to hasten the ar- 
rival of greater public awareness, and 
greater public effort for improvement. 

True, we live in a chaotic age, and 
change and unrest in social institutions 
will naturally find expression in disorder. 
However, the reverse is also true, and 
harmonious and restful surroundings con- 
tribute to mental and moral order. To 
the Greeks, art was also religion. 

The great problem of art education to- 
day is to restore consciously what was 
once an unconscious and spontaneous ac- 
companiment of our civilization. Up to 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the limitation to use of local mater- 
ials, considerations of need and purpose, 
the love of the craftsman for his work, 
and the knowledge and skill passed on 
from generation to generation produced 
a harmony today unknown. Where the 
very conditions contributed to the results 
then obtained, conditions today serve to 
confuse and bewilder. Transportation 
difficulties place few limitations upon 
types of material available, the ideas of 
the world are awaiting our choice. The 
architect or builder may be totally unac- 
quainted with the locality or individual 
needs. Knowledge, alone, and that of a 
specialized type, can solve our difficulties. 
Eventually, we shall have, I believe, 
skilled architects available to advise upon 
the most inexpensive structure. Trained 
decorators will add technical skill to the 
high understanding of their clients, the 
general public. New opportunities, per- 
haps, for those of special ability, whom 
art education also seeks to discover? 

What a goal we have! A civilization 
beautiful and new, employing every tech- 
nical advance, building upon the past, 
but expressing the present. We can never 
go back. 
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The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Mathematics 


See CONCEPTION of educa- 


tion is changing, for as John Dewey ex- 
presses it, “Education is not a growth ob- 
tained by doing something to the child, 
but rather something that the child does 
himself.” To keep abreast with this new 
idea in teaching, the teacher must make 
use of all the teaching devices known to 
the profession, and many of these are to 
be found in the field of visual aids. 


I. Some of the values of visual aids in 
teaching are: 


Increased pupil interests, 

Economy of time, 

Increased learning efficiency, 

Help in forming clear mental images, 
which is very important in the teaching 
of mathematics, 

Increased pupil interest in the subject, 
Help in developing the imagination, 

7. Help in connecting the subject with the 
actual life of the child. 


ww nN 
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II. Principles for using visual aids in the 
teaching of mathematics: 


1. The visual aids used in the teaching of 
mathematics should represent, accurately, 
actual life situations; 

2. The materials used should be handled by 
the pupils themselves rather than by the 
teacher. 


III. General suggestions for the use of 
visual aids: 


Introduce them by classroom discussion. 
They must be related to the subject being 
studied. 

3. Do not try to use too many different aids 
at one time. 


Ne 


By Marcery L. SETTLE 
Calhoun, Kentucky 


4. They should be accurate in detail and 
good in quality. 

5. A well organized lesson plan should be 
developed by the teacher to use in pre- 
senting visual aids. 

6. Strive to keep the educational value rather 
than the entertainment idea before the 


pupil. 

7. Discuss and review after the use of visual 
aids. 

8. Test pupils to see if the adaptation has 
been made. 


The types of visual aids which may be 
used in the teaching of mathematics are: 


I. Blackboard and Crayon. 


This is one of the oldest teaching de- 
vices, one of the most used at present, and 
possibly one of the best. The use of the 
blackboard helps to develop thinking 
which leads to understanding; it gives an 
opportunity for the class to do collective 
thinking, and helps the teacher to dis- 
cover and to train leaders among the 
pupils. Arithmetic is taught at a time 
when the mind of the child is not suffici- 
ently mature to reason abstractly, hence 
the blackboard is a great benefit as a 
visual aid in the teaching of it. The use of 
colored crayons in blackboard work is 
helpful in teaching many mathematical re- 
lations, for example in drawing the auxil- 
iary lines which are used to prove proposi- 
tions in geometry. Dr. Hart, of the 
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University of Wisconsin, would teach the 
principle of continuity by a series of draw- 
ings one leading to the other. In this 
connection it might be noted that some 
training in mechanical drawing and in 
art is very valuable to the teacher of 
mathematics in the use of the blackboard 
to help make her teaching effective. 


II. Models. 


1. Cards with numbers have many uses in 
teaching primary children. 

2. Cards with geometric figures drawn upon 
them save time and make for efficiency in 
teaching geometry. 

3. Dominoes are useful in teaching number 
concepts in the primary grades. 

4. Imitation money may be used to teach the 
child the value of coinage, and also to 
teach the fundamental processes in mathe- 
matics. 

5. The rule, the triangle, the square, and the 
protractor have many uses for the teacher 
of mathematics. 

6. Measures, as well as cubical and spherical 
blocks, find a place in the teaching of 
mathematics. 

7. Models of buildings and ships teach 
architectural relations of mathematics. 


III. Exhibits. 


1. The grocery store is a well known example 
of the use of exhibits of a special kind 
in the teaching of the primary grades, and 
an imitation bank may be used effectively 
in teaching arithmetic in the intermediate 
grades. In preparing models for exhibits, 
such as houses, rock gardens, ships, and 
posters, many mathematical processes are 
used, and thus these processes become a 
part of the child’s knowledge. 


IV. Maps, Graphic and Pictorial Charts. 


1. In making these the children find actual 
use for number relations. Many mathe- 
matical relations may be taught by means 
of graphs, and the connection between 
mathematics and actual life situations may 
be shown by having the pupils collect 
graphs and pictorial charts from newspa- 
pers and magazines. In this connection a 
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star map is a device which may be used 
for teaching the mathematics of astron- 
omy. 


V. Still or Flat Pictures. 


Pictures of engineering projects such as 

the Roosevelt Dam or the Pyramids of 

Egypt teach the use of mathematics in 

engineering projects. 

2. Pictures of great buildings such as the 
Colosseum of Rome or the Flatiron build- 
ing in New York City teach the use of 
mathematical proportion in architecture. 

3. Pictures of famous mathematicians of the 
past and of the present may be used in 
teaching the history of the subject. 

4. Pictures may be used to illustrate mathe- 

matical concepts. 


—y 


VI. The Stereograph. 


1. The stereograph is useful in the teaching 
of mathematics because it adds the third 
dimension to all still pictures, and it may 
be made especially useful in teaching the 
solid concepts in solid geometry. 


VII. Lantern Slides and Stereo pticons. 


1. These visual aids may be used in the teach- 
ing of the history of mathematics. 

2. They may be useful in showing drawings 
for review as well as for class discussions. 

3. They may be used to show engineering and 
architectural projects. 

4. The presentation of the pictures of famous 
living mathematicians may arouse an in- 
terest among the pupils for their writing 
and in their work. 

5. The slide has great possibilities for teach- 
ing such great principles as infinity and 
continuity. The teacher may easily make 
her own slides for such uses. 


VIII. Motion Pictures. 


1. The motion picture has many possibilities 
in the teaching of this subject, but very 
little work has been done in this field as 
et. It would be possible to develop 
films to help in teaching most of the 
fundamental mathematical _ processes. 
Think of the value of films showing fam- 
ous living mathematicians at work in 
their laboratories! Classes might and may 
in the future be taught by these men even 
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if they are miles away from the actual 
classroom, and classes might even be 
taught by mathematicians of the immediate 
past. Some splendid films of architectural 
and engineering feats have been made, 
and their use will add interest and knowl- 
edge. 


IX. The Radio. 


1. The radio may easily be used for classes 
to hear lectures on the subject by famous 
teachers. 


X. The School Journey. 


Make trips to see mathematics in archi- 

tecture and in engineering. 

2. Make trips to churches to see the use of 
mathematical design in windows. 

3. Visit banks to see the use of mathematics 
in commerce. 

4. Go to the offices of industrial plants to see 

the use of mathematics in industry. 


rr 


XI. Field Trips. 


1. Lay out and measure plots of ground to 
learn the concept of area, then make maps 
of these plots to learn the meaning of 
proportion. 

2. Teach the use of formulas of area and of 

* volume by actually measuring, and com- 
puting the value of various areas and 
objects as can be found near any school 
building. 

3. Make such field trips as necessary to solve 
such problems in geometry as measuring 
the width of a stream without crossing it, 
or finding the length of an inaccessible 
swamp. 

4, The constellations should afford an op- 
portunity for an interesting as well as an 
educational field trip. 
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The Unique Function of 
Education 


_ AMERICAN society 
which education aids in maintaining and 
improving is by declaration and institu- 
tional organization a democratic society. 

Education nourishes the underlying val- 
ues upon which State and Society depend 
for existence—values which outlast trans- 
formations in the working rules of govern- 
ment and economy, and offer promise of 
humane reconstruction in time of crisis. 

American society confronts basic issues 
at home and in foreign relations, even the 
fundamental issue of preserving the demo- 
cratic processes themselves. 

Any conception of education that ig- 
nores this critical situation is false to its 
trust. And the effort of the schools to 
deal with it constructively lifts educational 
leadership out of the routine of pedagogy 
into the realm of bold and creative think- 
ing.—From The Unique Function of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. 
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Physical Education a Socializing 
Agency in the Secondary School 


ON . EDUCATORS of one type or 
another, we are all more or less aware of 
certain changes in economics, industry, 
social relations and affairs of state which 
have taken place during the last few 
decades and which are in a state of flux 
at the present time. Further, as educators 
we are cognizant of changes that have 
taken place in our educational institutions 
and if we read the writings of many of 
our foremost thinkers and interpret the 
signs correctly, we may assume, with cer- 
tain individual reservations, that our edu- 
cational agencies, especially the schools, 
are due for even greater and probably 
more rapid change during the next few 
decades. This whole problem of social 
trends and its educational implications is 
intriguing to the point of fascination and 
even daydreaming. 

However, we are physical educators of 
one sort or another and as such our prob- 
lems, supposedly, are those of reality not 
idealism. We, presumably, bother our- 
selves with those stupendous decisions as 
to the merits of requiring our junior high 
school pupils to take physical education 
three times a week or shall they take it 
five; shall we allow six minutes for a 
shower or seven; shall we use the zone de- 
fense or the man for man; shall we play 
“three-deep” on Tuesday and “Lobby- 
Loo” on Friday or vice versa? These and 
many others of equal educational potency 
are typical of that with which we are sup- 
posed to be concerned. Indeed, I have 
sat through, as I am sure many of you 


By M. E. PoTtTer 


Professor of Physical Education and 
Head of the Department of Physical 
Education, The University of Kentucky 


have, the long and detailed reading of 
“papers” and “discussions” dedicated to 
such monumental issues as to whether a 
physical education teacher should be al- 
lowed to teach with six hours of biology 
or should he have eight, and the contri- 
butions of the “modern dance” to neuro- 
muscular development of high school 
gitls. These, mind you, being the subjects 
of thought and conversation in our pro- 
fessional assemblies and meetings as well 
as in our less formal gatherings when our 
conversation turns to “shop.” 


Although I speak lightly of the above, 
as teachers we know that these matters as- 
sume a position of importance in the plan- 
ning of our respective physical education 
programs. However, it is the thesis of 
this presentation that successful planning 
includes much more than the above, in 
fact the above becomes secondary. The 
part of physical education which I am 
calling to your attention has its roots in 
the field of sociological theory which is 
essentially concerned with groups of 
human individuals. As civilization ad- 
vances the relative significance of group 
life appears to increase. As the place of 
group life takes on new meanings and 
value, the socializing characteristics and 
qualities of the individual come to the 
foreground. What are the implications 
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herein for physical education in our 


schools ? 


“One of the primary purposes of public edu- 
cation in America has been to help youth to 
find their places in our social and economic 
order.” 


So reads a statement in the foreword of 
“Youth Education Today,” the sixteenth 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. There is much 
evidence available, found in the large 
number of unemployed youth, the socially 
dissatisfied and even maladjusted, which 
suggests that this high sounding “‘pur- 
pose” of education and education proper 
have not been in tune. Physical Educa- 
tion is no exception to this indictment. 
We have placed too great an emphasis 
on the physical or biological and in recent 
years on the mental or psychological as- 
pects of the individual with too little 
attention being given to the individual as 
a social human being. I do not, here- 
with, imply that the physical and mental 
emphasis is to be discarded, but rather, I 
suggest, that we need to readjust our 
practices and theories so that our approach 
and emphasis may be governed in terms 
of needs and desires. As a teacher of 
physical education, whether you be an 
athletic coach of our schoolboy games 
and sports or whether you teach rhythms 
to our elementary school children, ‘I sug- 
gest that your teaching programs and 
practices should make specific allowances 
for the following. 


Our high school boys and girls have an 
urgent need for wholesome physical recre- 
ations here and now. Training for the 
future recreational needs of our secondary 
school youth is important, but more im- 
portant is a program to meet their im- 
mediate needs and interests. These boys 
and girls shall pass this way but once; 


by heaping on them the responsibilities 
of training for future life and ignoring 
the present, we are not only increasing 
their burdens, we are denying them the 


rights of their lawful heritage. Theirs 
is a time for thrill and exuberance through 
the mere process of doing. Age tempers 
this characteristic soon enough; let us be 
ever on guard lest through our adult 
interpretation we retard this characteristic. 
In physical education, whether you be 
football coach or dancing teacher, it be- 
hooves you to arrange and present your 
program in terms of youth’s smmediate 
interests and desires. To do otherwise 
may blight the lives of those who pass 
before you. 


Secondly, I would remind you that our 
high school youth need opportunity for 
wide association and friendships; boys 
with boys, girls with girls, and boys with 
girls. There are too many high school 
boys who play too much basketball; there 
are too many who do not play enough. 
There are too many high school girls 
who spend too much time in playing 
tennis; there are too many who should 
spend more. There are too many boys 
and girls who attend too many social 
dances and parties; there are far too many 
who do not attend enough. The high 
school youth should have at his disposal 
many agencies for widening his circle of 
friendships, and for introducing him to 
many and diverse social groups. Physical 
education may well accept the challenge 
of youth to fulfill its needs in this respect, 
no other part of the school program is 
so well adapted to serve this demand of 
our ever-present boy- and girlhood. 


In the next place, high school youth 
must have the opportunity to learn of co- 
operation and competition and all the 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Modernizing the Insurance Program 


5 SURVEYS of school 
insurance have led to the conclusion that 
fire insurance rates on public school prop- 
erty are excessive. These investigations 
have usually culminated in a comparison 
of the amount of premiums paid over a 
period of years with the fire loss during 
the same period. This method of attack 
upon prevailing rates, while meritorious 
in itself, has failed to secure the desired 
results. Either the evidence has failed to 
convince rate boards that reductions 
should be made, or school authorities have 
been neglectful of the opportunity to 
press for rate reductions. 


A continued examination of the loss 
ratio will eventually aid in securing equi- 
table rates, but in the meantime there are 
certain business practices which if em- 
ployed will place the insurance program 
upon a sounder basis and help to reduce 
the expenditure for protection. It was 
for the purpose of determining the status 
of protection afforded public school prop- 
erty that the Kentucky State Department 
of Education recently sponsored a state- 
wide survey of insurance practices. 


The results of this study extend beyond 
possibility of discussion in this article. 
Only the practices employed by thirty- 
seven Kentucky cities will be discussed. 
These practices, when compared with the 
management of fire insurance as advo- 
cated by school administrators, suggest the 
possibilities of reducing the insurance 
expenditure by other means than the 
reduction of rates. 

The population of the thirty-seven cities 
participating in the study ranged from 
3,000 to over 100,000. The Constitution 
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By JOHN M. RipGway 
Lexington, Kentucky 


of Kentucky classifies the cities of the 
State upon the basis of their population 
as follows: 


Cities, first class, over 100,000. 

Cities, second class, 20,000 to 100,000. 
Cities, third class, 8,000 to 20,000. 
Cities, fourth class, 3,000 to 8,000. 


Of the sixty-one cities of the first four 
classes in Kentucky, thirty-seven or 60 per 
cent submitted data. Of the thirty-seven 
co-operating, one was of the first class, 
four of the second class, six of the third 
class, and twenty-six of the fourth class. 
The questionnaire used to secure the in- 
formation presented herein was signed in 
thirty-five of the cases by the superinten- 
dent or business manager. 


The data revealed that thirteen of the 
thirty-seven cities did not know the date 
of the last appraisal of their school prop- 
erty. One of the thirteen was of the 
second class, three of the third class, and 
nine of the fourth class. Sixteen of these 
districts have had appraisals since January 
1, 1933. The remaining group listed 
dates of appraisal prior to January 1, 
1955. 


The methods of appraisal were diverse. 
Nine of the thirty-seven did not indicate 
the method used. Two cities replied that 
their business managers appraised all 
school property, seven listed an architect 
or contractor, three used insurance agents, 
seven used boards of education, and eight, 
local committees. Only one district had 
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secured the services of an insurance com- 


pany engineer. 

Twenty-nine of the districts studied 
were taking advantage of the opportunity 
presented by long-term contracts to insure 
economically. Seventy-five per cent of the 
thirty-seven purchase three- or five-year 
contracts. Fourteen per cent of the cities 
surveyed use a combination of policy 
terms, while 11 per cent, all of which are 
fourth-class cities, make insurance con- 
tracts for one-year periods. 


Since Kentucky does not have an organ- 
ization for the insuring of public school 
property with the State, the cities must 
choose between flat, mutual, co-insurance, 
and self-insurance. From the survey re- 
port self-insurance is not used to any 
appreciable extent. Fifteen of the thirty- 
seven use only co-insurance to protect 
their investments. Another fifteen use co- 
insurance combined with flat or mutual 
insurance. In all, 81 per cent of the 
cities studied use co-insurance in whole 
or in part. Five districts continue to use 
only flat insurance. Two use a combina- 
tion of flat and mutual insurance. 


Probably the most misunderstood and 
controversial phase of insurance is the 
rate. This was indicated by the nature of 
the replies of many of the cities studied. 
Eight cities submitted average rates while 
the remaining twenty-nine listed flat rates, 
term rates, or expressed their uncertainty 
as to the kind. The methods by which 
insurance companies establish rates have 
probably contributed to this misunder- 
standing. 


It was clearly indicated that the specific 
policy is the prevailing type in use. 
Twenty-five of the cities use the specific 
type to protect a part or the entire valua- 
tion of their property. Both specific and 
schedule policies are used by three cities. 
Eleven use only the schedule policy. One 


fourth-class city reported that it used the 
blanket type of policy. 


The methods used to allot the insurance 
to competing agencies defied classifica- 
tion. One second-class, one third-class, 
and four fourth-class cities did not state 
their methods of allocation. Such answers 
as, ‘‘as equally as possible;” “no particu- 
lar basis; “‘as we see fit;” “prorated on 
the soundness of agencies and quality of 
service required;” “‘liability of company 
and rates charged;” or “this is determined 
by the board while in sessions,” fail to 
indicate that satisfactory methods of dis- 
tribution are being practiced. 


The maintenance of an _ insurance 
register is practiced by twenty-six or 70 
per cent of the districts co-operating. Only 
three, or eight per cent, use the policy as 
their only record. Eleven per cent use a 
card system for keeping insurance records. 
Another eleven per cent indicated that 
they used some other plan. 


The situation as revealed by the replies 
of these Kentucky cities may or may not 
be typical of the practices prevailing in 
districts of similar size. However, cor- 
rect management of the eight points of 
practice which have been reviewed offers 
an opportunity to effect both monetary 
and time-saving measures. It follows 
that satisfactory practices will aid in 
alleviating the insurance burden and place 
this phase of school administration upon 
a sound basis. The possibilities of im- 
proving insurance practices are reviewed 
in the following discussion. 


In considering the methods of appraisal 
used by Kentucky cities, it should be re- 
membered that insurance practices begin 
with the establishment of property values. 
To remove the chance of a disagreement 
when a loss takes place, the appraisal 
should be satisfactory to both the insurer 
and insured. The significance of an ap- 
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praisal by a trained expert is being slowly 
recognized. 


It is generally agreed that appraisals 
should be made every three to five years. 
When it is considered that thirty-five per 
cent of the cities mentioned have not had 
a recent appraisal, it becomes evident 
why insurance expenditures are often con- 
sidered excessive. Depreciation should 
be determined at given intervals and 
sound values established. The payment 
of premiums for valuations that do not 
exist is one of the reasons why the cost 
of insurance often seems burdensome. 


The haphazard methods of appraisal, 
as indicated by the lack of knowledge as 
to how values were determined, would 
suggest that the establishment of valua- 
tions might be made by anyone. Certain 
plans listed by the districts co-operating 
contain elements of merit, but it was 
clear that many Kentucky cities did not 
know the value of their property. With- 
out such information, over-insured and 
under-insured property is to be expected. 


The writing of insurance contracts for 
three- and five-year periods offers an op- 
portunity to budget the insurance item. 
The preparation of a budget is simplified 
if the insurance premiums fall due in 
equal amounts each year. This equaliza- 
tion of the annual premium can be accom- 
plished if all policies now maturing 
irregularly are cancelled at the same time, 
and are then immediately rewritten for 
three- or five-year periods. One year later, 
one-third or one-fifth of the total amount 
of insurance carried should be cancelled 
and then immediately rewritten. This 
plan, if followed for the period of the 
original contract, will distribute the 
premium load equally, and will also elimi- 
nate any fluctuation in the tax rate which 
may previously have been due to the 
insurance item. 


A majority of the cities studied are tak- 
ing advantage of any financial benefits 
which may accrue through the use of co- 
insurance. However, certain cities that 
are now using flat insurance could adopt 
co-insurance with a resultant saving. 
There are a number of Kentucky cities 
that by the adoption of co-insurance 
would be able to maintain the same 
amount of insurance in force at the pres- 
ent time at a much lower cost. These 
same districts with the expenditure that 
they are now making for flat insurance 
could more fully protect their property 
with co-insurance. 


A study of the rates that are in force 
may lead to a saving of time and possibly 
money. The average rate appears only 
on the schedule policy. Aside from the 
convenience of computation, the proce- 
dure necessary to secure an average rate 
offers an opportunity for school authori- 
ties to study the specific rates applying 
to each piece of property. Such a study 
necessarily involves a study of existing fire 
hazards. This may be the first step in re- 
ducing the hazard element to a minimum. 
To study successfully the hazards of a 
building, the schedule showing the con- 
struction of the rate applying to the prop- 
erty should be obtained from the rating 
board of the district. This schedule may 
be obtained through the broker with 
whom the insurance contract is made. 


As a final step in the study of the rate 
or rates applying to the property, they 
should be compared with rates in other 
districts which have similar conditions. It 
is not unusual for school authorities to 
correct existing hazards and yet not re- 
ceive rate reductions simply because they 
do not associate such improvements with 
the insurance rates applying to the prop- 


erty. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Patron’s Day in the Raceland School 


URING HIS TENURE as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Hon. James H. Richmond maintained 
that the public of this state would be will- 
ing to support a better school system in 
Kentucky if that public only knew the 
advantages of a better school system. It 
is a fact that the public is appreciative of 
a good school system. The responsibility 
for informing the public rests upon those 
who teach. 


It is our obligation to those who pro- 
vide the financial support to make them 
realize that every dollar expended for edu- 
cation is wisely spent. One of the most 
practical ways of interpreting the school 
to the community is to have the patrons 
visit the school during school hours. 


It is not always desirable to have visi- 
tors coming and going during school 
hours and if it were desirable it would 
be very difficult to secure such visitation. 
Few patrons can be found in any com- 
munity who visit the school. This atti- 
tude of reluctance on the part of the 
patrons can be overcome by extending 
an invitation to the public to visit the 
school on a certain day or days. © This 
very thing was done last year in the Race- 
land Schools. It is the purpose of the 
remainder of this article to tell just how 
this program was carried out and the re- 
sults obtained. 


The idea of Patron’s Day was discussed 
with the teachers at a regular meeting. 
Two days were agreed upon. The dates 
were fixed and announced thirty days in 
advance. It was suggested to the teachers 
to keep some of the classroom work on 
file for display. 


By E. B. WHALIN, 


Superintendent, 
Raceland Independent District 


After the date for Patron’s Day in the 
Raceland Schools had been announced 
through the press, a personal letter to 
each patron was sent from the office of 
the superintendent. This letter was di- 
rect and personal in its appeal to the 
patron to visit the school. Stickers were 
used to advertise Patron’s Day. Each 
teacher sent an additional invitation to 
the homes of the students represented in 
her room. All patrons were not only in- 
formed of the event, but an effort was 
made to make them feel that their pres- 
ence was expected. 


Since this was the first time that the 
patrons of the Raceland Schools had ever 
been extended this courtesy, some hesi- 
tated, but many anxiously awaited the ap- 
pointed day. It was an easy matter to 
look into many a parent’s face and know 
that he appreciated the privilege of visit- 
ing his school. The work on display in 
the classrooms was much more effective 
in showing the parent the type of work 
the child was doing at school than were 
the letters or figures on report cards. 
Many a parent, upon examination of the 
child’s work in comparison with other 
children’s work, could see that it was not 
up to standard. Other parents took a 
just pride in the fine type of work done 
by their children. 


A register was kept in each room. A 
total of more than seven hundred visits 
was reported by the separate classroom 
teachers, or an average of thirty-two visits 
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per room. The superintendent suggested 
that each teacher make out a list of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Patron’s 
Day. The only disadvantage listed was 
that the regular classroom work was a 
little disturbed. 

However, the advantages listed by the 
teachers were regarded to far outweigh 
this minor objection. Some of the more 
important advantages of Patron’s Day as 
listed by the teachers are as follows: 


1. Created a better understanding between 
parent and teacher. 





2. Afforded parent an opportunity to see his 
child at work in school. 


3. Developed more interest on the part of the 
child since he knew his parents were to 
see his work. 

4. Developed a finer relationship between the 
parent and the school. 

5. Afforded teachers an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problem cases with parents. 

6. Gave the parent some idea as to what the 
teacher was attempting to do. 

7. Developed a better school spirit. 

8. Acquainted the parent with the student’s 
scholastic environment. 





Radio in the School 


Be SEVERAL YEARS 


educators have attempted the use of radio 
in classroom teaching. Their efforts have 
met with varying success. In most in- 
stances so much was expected, that in a 
few years the expensive equipment was 
discarded and the experiment was de- 
clared a failure. Many programs were 
important for school use but it was diffi- 
cult to adapt them to the school curric- 
ulum without an entire revision. Many 
programs were on the air, that, from de- 
scription, seemed good but in actual prac- 
tice were useless. Many teachers found 
a program listed, gave the class the 
ground work, turned on the radio, and 
were bitterly disappointed. 

The British Broadcasting Company 
overcame this by long-time planning by 
selected educational experts actually en- 
gaged in classroom teaching. Our own 
broadcasting companies now furnish pro- 
grams with classroom suggestions cover- 
ing several months in advance. It is still 
difficult, however, for the skilled teacher 
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By Emery H. WHITE, 
Principal 
May’s Lick Consolidated School, 
May’s Lick, Kentucky 


to correlate this material with her pro- 
gram, due to the practice of following a 
state-selected textbook. Another diffi- 
culty which presents itself is the practice 
of radio stations changing time schedules 
quarterly. 

When, in the fall of 1938, the faculty 
decided to use radio as much as possible in 
the May’s Lick Consolidated School 
several additional problems were dis- 
covered. In order for the equipment to 
be satisfactory the material must be pre- 
sented to pupils in various rooms and 
combinations of rooms. Some provision 
should be made for the use of recordings. 
Such equipment would be expensive, pos- 
sibly amounting to three or four hundred 
dollars. This money was not available. 

The class in high school physics sub- 
mitted a plan for a public address system 
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which would permit communication, radio 
programs, recording, etc., between the 
office and eleven rooms. Any combination 
of rooms might be used. The class built 
the amplifier, switchboard, speaker cabi- 
nets, wired the building, and set up the 
system for a cost of $31.20. A small 
seven-tube radio was acquired for fifteen 
dollars. A built-in antenna was added 
which made it completely portable. An 
electric phonograph (value $10.00) was 
donated. This system permitted com- 
munication, music, programs, etc., be- 
tween the office and any combination of 
rooms. The portable radio might be car- 
ried to the different rooms if necessary. 
The volume has proved sufficient and the 
tone quality excellent. It has been in use 
for approximately two years. 


After securing the equipment it was 
necessary to formulate some plan for re- 
vising the existing curricula to conform 
with the radio material available. The 
first step was to secure all available pro- 
gram material as far in advance as possi- 
ble. This was arranged by grades and by 
subjects. The individual teachers had com- 
plete charge of their classes and all re- 
vision pertaining to their classes. It then 
became the teachers’ duty to arrange their 
time schedule to conform with that of the 
given program. An efficient time sched- 
ule was almost impossible due to the 
changing time schedule of the radio sta- 
tions. Such a curriculum was certainly 
a changing one. 

Several conclusions have been reached. 


1. Until it is possible to correlate state courses 
of study, the courses of study in the indi- 
vidual schools, textbooks, and the various 
radio programs the use of radio in the pub- 
lic schools will be limited. Such correla- 
tion must be undertaken by organized effort 
as well as individual endeavor. 


2. If the plan is overworked it will defeat its 


own purpose The pupil’s attention cannot 
remain concentrated on a radio program for 
long periods of time. When interest is lost 
many other problems arise. 


3. A well-planned preliminary study of the 
subject at hand must be presented. The 
idea of merely listening to the radio must 
be eliminated. 


4. Many radio programs, listed as educational, 
are worthless to the school. They must, 
by some method, be recognized and elimi- 
nated. 


5. Radio, properly used, will present the stu- 
dent with much material that cannot be se- 
cured from textbooks or from the teacher. 
Example: current events. 


Radio, in the school, can greatly in-. 


crease the efficiency of the school but it 
cannot take the place of any procedure 
found in our educational set-up today. 
The teacher and the administrator must 
find a place for this helper of mankind. 


Notice 


: in the Kentucky 
Education Association is on a fiscal-year 
basis, and extends from July 1st to June 
30th. The KENTUCKy SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is sent free to all members of the Asso- 
ciation, and is sent immediately upon 
payment of the K. E. A. dues or declara- 
tion of intent to do so. It is therefore 
important that all superintendents send 
to the K. E. A. office the lists of names 
of their teachers as soon after the first 
of July as possible in order that the free 
Journal service may be given for the entire 
school year. 
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oa WAS ORGANIZED 


a Planning Council for Harlan County in 
October, 1938, consisting of leaders in 
the various professions and other organi- 
zations. This was a progressive step for 
a county to take; few counties in the 
United States have organized a Planning 
Council. Harlan is one of the two coun- 
ties in Kentucky that have organized such 
councils. 


This Planning Council, along with the 
Harlan County Public School System, Har- 
lan Kiwanis Club, Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
and other groups and agencies, promoted 
an Institute for one week, August 20-26, 
1939. The purpose of this Institute was 
to increase our efficiency in helping Har- 
lan County youth to find themselves: First, 
by getting further light upon their needs 
and upon all possible resources for help- 
ing them; second, by planning action that 
will use these resources in the most con- 
structive way. 


The Institute brought together many 
leading citizens of Harlan County, a large 
group of county educators, the staff of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, and a 
representative group of state and national 
leaders interested in the problems of rural 
youth. Not knowing the exact extent and 
nature of the youth problem, but realizing 
that our rapidly growing county—with its 
increase in population of 556 per cent in 
thirty years—must inevitably have its 
share of the increasingly acute nation-wide 
youth problem, these leaders co-operated 
in planning the Institute. A nice arrange- 
ment of all programs for the Institute was 


Pine Mountain Guidance Institute 


By JAMES A. CAWOop, 


Superintendent, 
Harlan County Schools, 
Harlan, Kentucky 


set up in terms of discussion and not in 
those of speeches. Leading citizens of 
the county, chiefly business and profes- 
sional men, presided over the sessions and 
were assisted successively by groups of 
other local leaders and guest consultants. 
They reviewed the county and community 
conditions affecting welfare as they 
studied ways of improving conditions of 
health, job-finding, recreation, crime and 
delinquency. 

The group in the first general session 
set up as their purpose in education: the 
development of individuals into happy, 
useful, thinking citizens. They decided 
that the essential factors in this purpose 
were: 


1. Health. 

2. Vocational Training. 

3. Leisure Time. 

4, Personality and Character. 
5. General Education. 


One evening was devoted to a most in- 
teresting discussion on Crime and De- 
linquency in Harlan County. Facts were 
given to show the close correlation be- 
tween illiteracy and juvenile delinquency. 
The Institute decided that the County 
Planning Council make a broad study of 
the juvenile delinquency in the county, 
using some method of weighing the good 
and the bad influences in the community, 
and that the County Planning Council 
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refer back to the schools in any way that 
they think best in using the information 
discussed. Education, recreation, and re- 
ligion were shown to be great factors in 
reducing crime and delinquency in the 
county. 

The groups studied ways of understand- 
ing the individual boy and girl as a basis 
for helping them. It was decided that 
permanent records for studying an in- 
dividual boy or girl were a necessity. Out 
of the discussion of this grew the plan 
to use autobiographies. 


The autobiography is a record of social, 
intellectual, moral, and religious be- 
havior of the child. It not only helps in 
the early diagnosis of personality, but also 
gives specific goals for the years when 
habit patterns are forming. This is neces- 
sary in the cumulative study of indi- 
viduals. This record in individual de- 
velopment and guidance for the child 
provides the following: 


1. Information about the child at the 
beginning of the term. It helps the teach- 
er and pupil to get a good start in pre- 
venting poor adjustment. Records are 
especially important in the one-room rural 
school where there is a frequent change 
of teachers. All the good one teacher has 
done in the study of individual children is 
lost when the teacher changes to another 
school unless permanent records have been 
kept. 

2. More systematic information—some 
information the teacher might not think 
about getting in casual contact. 


3. Helps the teacher to see many fac- 
tors spread out; gives him a picture not 
biased by a partial memory of the char- 
acteristics. 


4, Gives a basis for constructive de- 
velopment; should not be used only for 
problem cases. 


The teachers voted unanimously to use 
an autobiography record for each indi- 
vidual pupil in their school. The use of 
the personality sheet and the home and 
parent record was left to each teacher. 
This latter record is filled out by the 
parent and gives additional information 
about the home environment of the child. 
These records were prepared and fur- 
nished by the County Superintendent's 
office. 


The teachers are very enthusiastic about 
the autobiographies they are keeping, and 
this permanent record for each child is 
kept in a separate folder. From time to 
time additional comments on the develop- 
ment and behavior of the child are added 
by the teacher, attendance officers, or su- 
pervisors to the child’s folder. 


A discussion of Vocational Guidance in 
the county brought very clearly a definite 
need of guidance in this industrial coun- 
ty. It was revealed that practically all 
positions in Harlan County requiring 
definite skills were filled by out-of-county 
people or by those who had to go away 
to secure such skills. It was estimated 
that there are now in the county approxi- 
mately 5,000 to 6,000 youth under twenty- 
four years of age who are neither in 
school nor at work. While few statistical 
facts are available about this, it is be- 
lieved that—as in many other places—the 
vast majority of these youths are of a low 
educational level and have had little if 
any vocational guidance, training, or ex- 
perience. 


In recognizing the absolute necessity for 
reliable occupational information as a 
basis for vocational guidance and employ- 
ment it was realized that securing such in- 
formation in Harlan County as regards 
both existing occupations and other possi- 
ble ones is the first necessity. The Institute 
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and the Planning Council accepted most 
gratefully the offer of the United States 
Employment Service to assist in launch- 
ing and supervising such a survey in the 
county. 


The Institute stressed the great im- 
portance of the Junior Consultation and 
Placement Service; and together with the 
Planning Council and the Kiwanis Club 
urged the use of every effort by all 
agencies interested in youth in securing 
this service for Harlan County, including 
all such agencies as the churches, schools, 
service clubs, etc. 


After the group had discussed the pro- 
gram for the schools, it was agreed that 
the 3 “R’s” are essential to the purposes 
of education; but that they should be re- 
garded as means to this end. The Insti- 
tute agreed that such subjects as geog- 
raphy and history are vitally needed, but 
stressed the importance of relating them 
to the individual’s development; that a 
school needs the right amount and kind 
of organization; that boys and girls must 
be trained to both individual and group 
discipline without which no democracy 
can survive; and that any departure from 
the form and content of present-day 
schooling must be very carefully made. 
At the same time, the fact was recognized 
that children are not all ready to begin at 
the same time; that interest in reading 
and spelling and arithmetic should be en- 
couraged through development of vocabu- 
lary and understanding in “‘learning by 
doing’”—as for example in the operation 
of a store or in the building of a miniature 
home. 


Indeed the Institute recommended 
throughout the entire school program a 
balanced use of activities of “learning by 
doing,” such as shop work turned to 
school, home repairs and improvement 
and beautification, diversified recreation, 


art activity, etc. Throughout the week the 
teachers, working in committees, created 
co-operatively an adequate home unit 
complete with landscape and furnishing 
as an example of one type of activity 
useful in the school. This gave oppor- 
tunity for practical application of art by 
modeling furnishings from local clay, by 
using odds and ends of cardboard, paper 
mache, cloth, alabastine paint, sawdust, 
and other inexpensive materials available 
in almost any rural community. The at- 
tention of the Planning Council, and 
through it that of the wider community, 
was called to the possibility of community 
co-operation in providing materials no 
longer of use to them, such as paper, 
boxes, tools, art materials, etc., which 
are very serviceable to teachers in under- 
privileged areas. 


In connection with the shop work con- 
tacts provided by the Institute much in- 
terest was shown by the teachers in such 
possibilities in an elementary school. A 
shop corner, with tools totaling in cost no 
more than $7.00, was on exhibition in the 
suggestive one-room school. Simple 
chairs, benches, and a table made from 
hand-hewn lumber suggested useful possi- 
bilities. There were also in this room an 
art corner and a reading corner, separated 
from the rest of the room by a small, 
easily-made railing and containing hand- 
made furniture adjustable to small chil- 
dren’s needs for the making of which only 
saw, plane, ax, and hammer were neces- 
sary. 


The County School Superintendent ad- 
vised that: 


(1) Textbooks are to be regarded as books 
of reference rather than in the old way—that 
is, they should be regarded as useful reference 
materials and as tools rather than as crutches; 
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(2) Promotion is to be based on evidence of 
the development of the child along the lines 
indicated in the goals of education rather than 
on the basis of standardized tests and factual 
information alone, although the value of both 
is fully recognized. 


The Institute assumed that increasing 
leisure time is an inevitable outcome of 
present trends. Although statistical facts 
as to local recreational conditions are not 
available in Harlan County, it was re- 
vealed that 13 per cent of typical Ameri- 
can youth have loafing as their principal 
pastime. Consideration was given also 
to the related question of how the school 
may best utilize other youth-serving 
agencies. 

The Institute recognized that the pro- 
grams of such organizations as Scouts and 
4-H Clubs are highly desirable both as 
aids to education and as wholesome out- 
of-school activities. More use of folk- 
games similar to those practiced by the 
teachers during the Institute was recom- 
mended. 

A review of the work of the Packhorse 
Library conducted by the W. P. A. as an 
aid to proper use of leisure time was effec- 
tively presented and showed the far-reach- 
ing possibilities of such services for 
awakening interest and abilities. Teachers 
were urged to use other library facilities 
provided by the state. Since the Institute 
some teachers have reported growth in 
their school libraries. One reported an 
addition of 200 books. 

It is obvious that physical well-being 
must be the first concern of teacher and 
community as well as of parents; indeed 
fulfillment of the other objectives is 
largely dependent upon this. For ex- 
ample, one-third of the problems pre- 
sented by the teachers of the Institute was 
concerned with health, and two-thirds of 
these—such as eye-strain, glandular ir- 
regularities, intestinal parasites, and ton- 


sils—on the face of brief accounts pre- 
sented, seemed to be easily curable if 
service could be provided. 

As a result of this Institute a hot lunch 
program is already in progress in several 
schools in the county. An itinerant home 
economics teacher supervises the hot 
lunch periods in the schools of the Pine 
Mountain district; she also conducts 
classes for out-of-school youth. One 
feature of the suggestive one-room school 
displayed throughout the Institute was a 
kitchen corner, including cook stove, sink, 
and dishes—all available for a little more 
than $10.00. An Institute committee of 
teachers offered suggestions which in- 
cluded the purchase of an oil stove at 
$2.50, the use of orange crates for cup- 
boards, feed sacks for towels, and soups 
to be made from the various kinds of 
vegetables and milk which children could 
supply. One teacher told of excellent co- 
operation between the school and parents 
of the community who provided supplies 
such as milk and vegetables. 


As the meeting progressed the teachers 
and County School Superintendent de- 
cided that: 


1. Monthly district meetings devoted to 
helping teachers in the development of their 
guidance program will be held throughout the 
county. 

2. Aid and supervision will be given to 
elementary teachers on guidance problems 
through the attendance officers who are in- 
vited to meet regularly with Institute Consul- 
tants residing in the county. 

3. Harlan County principals, at strategic 
places, will plan to co-operate with the ele- 
mentary teachers by making available at regular 
intervals high school shops and home eco- 
nomics facilities. 


So inspired and helped did the teachers 
feel at the close of the Institute they 
voted unanimously to meet again in a 
similar Institute next year. 
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A Speech Program for the 


Small High School 


/ 
eC FFECTIVE TRAINING for 
speaking is possible in the small high 
school of a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred pupils, even if the same teacher must 
conduct both the regular English classes 
and the course in Speech. This training 
can be conveniently integrated with the 
customary grammer-composition-literature 
class; and it should be supplemented by a 
specialized oral English class, and an 
extra-curricular debate ~~ 

The basic work in Speech will be per- 
formed in the English classroom; there 
that all-important job of freeing the in- 
dividual from audience-fear can be dealt 
with most unobtrusively. At George- 
town, the freshmen have hardly signed 
their names to the roll when they are in- 
formed that they are expected to intro- 
duce themselves, the instructor immediate- 
ly giving them a sample introductory talk. 
On the following morning of the first 
full-time class period, the teacher calmly 
seats himself in the rear of the class and 
informs the members that volunteers are 
expected. First speakers are promised 
higher grades; later, girls and boys are 
played against each other. Hardly a 
freshman requires further urging. For 
the following day, a speech on the ad- 
ventures of last vacation or on how to 
make something, is assigned. On ensu- 
ing mornings, while various topics are 
suggested, the teacher generally keeps 
away from blanket assignments on any 
one particular topic. As the school year 
draws on, pupils exercise increasing abil- 
ity to discover new topics for discussion 
from the school’s program, from the 


By HAaArGis WESTERFIELD, 


Garth High School, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


movies, and from various publications. At 
the start, criticism is given to the class as 
a whole; individuals will be prompted 
later. The class is instructed how to stand 
at the center-front of the audience, how 
to place the hands while not gesturing, 
and how to look at the audience. Then 
classroom drills are given; individuals re- 
ceive a check-up. If the speech is limited 
to three sentences, it will be found possi- 
ble to cover even an over-size class of 
forty-odd by the time the passing bell 
rings. 

Of course the weekly speech by every 
member of the class is only the primary 
step of the program within the English 
class. For instance, the sophomores 
learn the rudiments of parliamentary law 
before electing their class officers. Two 
full periods are devoted to explaining the 
most important points, but even the 
greater part of this time is used in holding 
dummy elections, and in passing dummy 
motions. Sophomores must learn by rote 
and logic the six steps in making and 
passing a motion. They must know the 
etiquette of obtaining the floor, in order 
to speak. Referring complicated and de- 
tailed plans to a committee is an impor- 
tant kind of special motion that they must 
know. They are taught the heinousness 
of trying to influence a motion by begging 
or intimidating others to rise while a 
standing vote is being taken; but they are 
encouraged to speak out intelligently 
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when the chair calls for discussion on the 
motion. Following this period of care- 
ful parliamentary law teaching and 
dummy elections, the class, during a regu- 
lar schoolroom session, is given a period 
in which to elect officers and to decide on 
policies, with the teacher to aid in 
straightening out possible tangles. 


Book-reports are no longer deadening 
when the speech-program is in effect. In 
the first place, pupils are told to give re- 
views instead of reports, eliminating the 
mass of memorized and complicated nar- 
trative that a speaker wades through 
without a listener's being able to make 
sense out of it. The class is taught to 
model these reviews after the cinema pre- 
views or the forecasts in the newspaper 
book-section. Their object in speaking is 
to interest other members of the class. 
They are asked to concentrate on a few 
specific incidents or characters, the teacher 
reserving the right to ask further ques- 
tions if it appears necessary, and the op- 
tion of requesting a written paper. 


Perhaps the crowning achievement of 
the Speech Program is the elevation of de- 
bating to an extra-curricular function on 
a par with athletics. Georgetown’s 
freshmen started debating in the regular 
English classes. One morning last Octo- 
ber, Hitler obligingly began occupying the 
Sudetenland of Czecho-Slovakia. A speak- 
er in his three sentences uttered facts that 
condemned Hitler, but a later speaker 
supplied facts that made Der Fuehrer 
seem blameless. The instructor empha- 
sized the clash of opinion and suggested a 
debate. A minute after the class bell, each 
boy found a friend and marched in to 
learn the standard debate contest rules. A 
week later, the entire class hour was given 
to the verbal conflict fomented by Adolph 
Hitler and the teacher. When four other 
freshmen also decided to argue before the 


class, the Arabs and the Jews did us a 
favor by their mutual massacres. After a 
few such regular class parleys, it was no 
difficulty whatsoever to inveigle eight 
freshmen into debating throughout Cen- 
tral Kentucky. 


At this point, emphasis must be placed 
on another reason why these freshmen 
were avid for debate. They had heard 
excellent controversial speaking in the 
previous year by members of the special- 
ized class in oral English, in turn aided 
by the school board’s debate fund. This 
appropriation finances the purchases of 
debate literature, and of gas and oil for 
automobiles to that half of our debates 
held in neighboring schools. The total 
expenses for six debate teams for approxi- 
mately a hundred debates average no more 
than fifty cents per conflict. The oral 
English class is the paradise of all pupils 
above the freshmen year who have dis- 
played genuine interest in speaking and 
in debating. An average of at least ‘‘B” 
in the previous year of English is required 
for taking the course, and participation in 
afternoon or evening debates is a require- 
ment for passing the course. The number 
of entrants is limited to fifteen. Many 
school duties are combined with this ad- 
vanced training in Speech. Having first 
been trained in the routine class, pupils 
were sent to every classroom in the build- 
ing to solicit money for the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Fund. They were similarly 
prompted to speak in the homerooms on 
an appointed morning to celebrate the 
Horace Mann Centennial. 


Debating has been further popularized 
by putting it on the same basis as foot- 
ball or basketball. Debaters, like football 
players, are often excused early from 
school to travel long distances; and when 
a dozen schools sent us teams last year, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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My Teaching Objectives for 1939-40 


I. AS A TEACHER 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


1. To remember that concomitant 
learnings are frequently more important 
in the development of good character and 
ideal citizenship than are primary learn- 
ings: 


. courtesy 

. integration 

. high standards 

. patriotism 

. vocational information 
. appreciation of beauty— 
in nature 

in personalities 

in ideas 

in expression 

in things 


oS 


mo an 


2. To understand the pupils’ viewpoints 
and correlate them with my own. 


3. To remember that all pupils want 
and need as much individual attention as 
I can give without retarding general prog- 
ress. 


4. To be definite, thorough, and inter- 
esting. 

5. To keep all pupils working to the 
limit of their individual abilities in the 
hope of enriching their lives and develop- 
ing more real students. 


6. To get more variety of methods 
through devices, professional reading, 
pupils’ suggestions, etc. 


7. To stimulate associate learnings 
through bulletin board and other visual 
aids, free reading within desirable limits, 
subscriptions to “Junior Scholastic,” dis- 
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By AELISE V. Morat, 


Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


cussions, oral reports, debates, and crea- 
tive writing. 


II. AS A TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH 


1. To continue to experiment with new 
and old methods. 

a. to develop greater accuracy in spell- 
ing. 

b. to have spelling words really assimi- 
lated by pupils so that word meanings and 
general comprehension of oral and writ- 
ten language will result. 

c. to develop correct, pleasing oral 
reading and accurate comprehension and 
reproduction of thought briefly in differ- 
ent words. 


2. To obtain from all pupils the same 
whole-hearted response to grammar as 
that usually secured in lessons in literature 
and functional English (letter writing, di- 
rections, floor talks, etc.). 

a. diagramming 

b. grammar games 


3. To encourage more individual and 
group projects. 

4. To regroup each class frequently ac- 
cording to achievement. 


5. To improve my own typically Ken- 
tucky enunciation and to insist that pupils 
enunciate and pronounce correctly. 


6. To ponder these objectives now and 
then through the year. 
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WHAT'S RIGHT 
WITH THE SCHOOLS? 


—_— BEN GRAHAM 
has chosen this as the theme of the St. 
Louis convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Febru- 
ary 24-29, 1940. The opening Vesper 
Service will be held Sunday afternoon, 
February 25th, and the final session, 
Thursday evening, will be a presentation 
of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
conducted by George V. Denny, Jr., and 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS 


The following leaflets of special inter- 
est to leaders active in professional or- 
ganization work have recently been pub- 
lished: ‘““The Story of the National Edu- 
cation Association,” “The Challenge of a 
United Profession,” ‘Projects for Local 
Associations,” “The Story of American 
Education Week,” “The American Plan 
of Education,’ “Future Teachers of 
America,” and “Suggestions for F, T. A. 
State Organizers.” These leaflets may be 
ordered from the National Education As- 
sociation for one cent apiece, no order for 
less than 25c, cash to accompany orders 
for $1.00 or less. 


ETHICS COMMITTEE MEETS 


The N. E. A. Code Committee on 
Ethics met recently at the N. E. A. Head- 
quarters Office and developed the follow- 
ing three-point program: (a) To secure 


suggestions from members of the Asso- 
ciation for improvement of the N. E. A. 
Code; (b) To secure the co-operation of 
leaders in local and state associations and 
teacher training institutions to develop 
plans for widespread discussion of prob- 
lems of professional ethics; (c) To en- 
courage local and state associations to 
develop committees on professional ethics 
whose function would be to suggest im- 
provements in our Code, to interpret the 
Code, and to secure its enforcement. The 
members of the Committee are: W. P. 
King, chairman; H. Claude Hardy; Ward 
G. Reeder; Miss Kathora Remy; Mrs. 
Mrs. Autie Curry Sanford. 


THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION— 
JUNE 30-JULY 4, 1940 


Arrangements for the Milwaukee con- 
vention are well under way. The Hotel 
Schroeder will be used for state head- 
quarters and the general session, repre- 
sentative assembly, exhibits, and registra- 
tion will be held in the auditorium. 


N. E. A. BULLETINS 


We list here a number of bulletins 
which are available at N. E. A. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.: 

1. Organizations Interested in Interna- 
tional Relations 

2. Community Resources 
Schools 

3. Federal Activities in Education 

4. Radio in Education 

5. Safety and Safety Education 


in Rural 
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LIMITATION OF THE NUMBER 
OF STUDENTS IN ITALY 


Dunrine the last years the 
number of students in Italian universities 
has steadily grown to a point which the 
authorities consider to be dangerous. In 
order to restrict the influx of new students, 
fees have been raised and numerical 
limits set for the different universities. 
The number of students for the University 
of Rome, for instance, has been limited to 
15,000; for the University of Naples to 
10,000.—Information Universitaire, Paris. 


ARGENTINA SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


A\ NATION-WIDE PROGRAM 
of World Friendship through personal 
correspondence has been inaugurated in 
the schools of Argentina and interest in 
the project is increasing with astonishing 
celerity. Teachers in secondary educa- 
tion are finding this to be a broadening 
experience for their students. It is bring- 
ing about an expansiveness of spirit that 
gives promise of developing a new culture 
based on tolerance and understanding of 
other nations and races. International 
friendships are being formed and interest 
in social sciences on a world-wide scale 
has augmented rapidly. 


= EDUCATION 





By far the greater part of this corre- 
spondence is carried on with students in 
France, the United States of America, and 
Great Britain, respectively. But almost 
every country on the globe is represented. 
It is of significant interest that correspond- 
ence with the totalitarian states is extreme- 
ly limited—La Razon, Buenos Aires. 


CAMPS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN ITALY 


In 1938, it is reported, 
4,357 camps for school children, both on 
the sea and in the mountains, were or- 
ganized by the authorities. This repre- 
sents an increase of 44 camps over the 
preceding year. Altogether, 772,000 chil- 
dren were received in the camps at a total 
expense. of over 78 million lire—Manzel 
Général de l’Instruction Primaire, Paris. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
URUGUAY STUDENTS 


THE GovERNMENT of 
Cuba has recently established two 
scholarships for the benefit of the stu- 
dents of Uruguay. These scholarships 
provide for two years of residence work 
at the University of Havana. The 
Uruguay Council of Secondary Education 
has voted to assign one scholarship to an 
outstanding woman student of the Liceo 
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de Dolores, and the other to a young man 
from the Liceo de Florida.—La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires. 


INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PEDAGOGY IN STOCKHOLM 


THe TEACHER’S Training 
Commission is proposing to set up an In- 
stitute of Psychology and Pedagogy at 
Stockholm. The program would consist 
of all kinds of scientific research in these 
fields, courses on applied psychology and 
pedagogy. The Institute would be at- 
tached to the Pedagogical Library and the 
Education Museum.—Sv. Larartidn, Folks- 
kollararnastidn. 


CAVES AS SCHOOLS 


Ir is CALCULATED that in 
Chungking, the provisional capital of 
China, there are 150,000 illiterate people. 
The local authorities are hoping to eradi- 
cate completely illiteracy in the city with- 
in two years. With this aim a number of 
“wartime schools” have been instituted, 
where the students follow courses in rudi- 
mentary reading and writing, civics and 
citizenship, public hygiene, and elemen- 
tary history. Some 14,000 students fol- 
lowed the first term’s courses. 

In Kwangsi province similar efforts are 
being made to combat illiteracy, particu- 
larly in the city of Kweilin, the capital. 

Because of the daily bombardments 
much of the mass education work is being 
carried out in caves. In the vicinity of 
Kweilin alone there are eighteen large 
caves being used for this work. 

The famous mass education specialist, 
Dr. Tao Meng Chih, has now returned to 
China from his tour in Europe and Ameri- 


ca and is helping to organize the work. 
“Turn each big mountain into a school 
and use the air alarm siren as the ringing 
of a bell for classes,” he declared at a 
meeting on mass education, recently con- 
vened by the Kwangsi Provincial Govern- 
ment.—World Youth. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzeli, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE EcoNomy CompaANy—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 

O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. j 

Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


(See page 46) 
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A Summary of the Course Offerings 
Of 523 Kentucky High Schools 


| UBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


in Kentucky has developed rapidly within 
the past three decades. During this 
period, the number of accredited schools 
has increased from 83 to 808, and the en- 
rollment has increased from about 5,000 
in 1910 to approximately 128,000 in 1937. 
As a result of this increase many new 
problems have arisen. In the past the 
high school was considered chiefly as a 
preparatory school for college. Although 
this function still exists, there have arisen 
others of equal, if not greater, importance. 
Fewer than one-fourth of the graduates 
of the Kentucky high schools enter col- 
lege. What is being done for the other 
three-fourths? An analysis of the course 
offerings of the Kentucky high schools 
should reveal the relation of the course 
offerings to the activities engaged in after 
completion of the high school course. 


The descriptions of the course offerings 
of the Kentucky high schools are based 
on the information from 220 four-year 
and 303 six-year high schools. For the 
purpose of comparisons these schools were 
divided according to size into three 
groups. Three items have been consid- 
ered; namely, the total range of offerings 
in the different secondary school subject 
fields; the offerings in the first, second, 
third, and fourth year of the secondary 
schools; and the practices with reference 
to constant and elective courses. It was 


*This article is a summary of Field “Study No. 3 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 





By J. DoRLAND COATES 


Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


impossible to discover the exact nature 
or content of the courses as reported by 
the principals. In view of this limitation, 
the study was confined to the general 
features of the various areas of subject 
matter. These areas were: English, 
mathematics, social studies, science, com- 
merce, foreign languages, and the arts. 


All of the schools in this study offered 
four years of English, and the majority of 
them required this amount for graduation. 
In a small per cent of the cases, the 
fourth year in this subject was reported 
as an elective course. 


More than 85 per cent of the high 
schools required a minimum of two years 
of mathematics. These courses were al- 
gebra and plane geometry. This require- 
ment was more consistent in the smaller 
schools. The larger schools, although 
offering these two years of mathematics, 
did not require them in as many cases. 
Advanced algebra was required by ap- 
proximately one-third of the schools. 
High school arithmetic was offered by 
about one-half of the schools. No school 
enrolling fewer than 200 pupils offered 
solid geometry. 


A wide range of offerings in history 
and the other social studies was reported. 
World history was found in more schools 
than any other course in history. Slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the schools 
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offered this course as a constant. Ameri- 
can history was offered by approximately 
65 per cent of the schools. This course 
was usually taught in the eleventh grade. 
Approximately four out of ten schools 
offered early European history. This 
course was a constant in most of the four- 
year schools and in about one-half of the 
six-year schools. Only a few schools 
offered a course in English or ancient 
history. Civics was listed as a constant 
by more of the smaller schools than did 
those schools enrolling more than 200 
pupils. Problems of democracy was 
offered in approximately one-third of the 
schools. The course in Occupations was 
reported by relatively few schools. 


The offerings in the science area in- 
cluded the following courses: General 
science, senior science, biology, chemistry, 
physics, physiology, physical geography, 
and agriculture. General science was 
offered by approximately 80 per cent of 
the schools and was usually taught in the 
ninth grade. This course was a constant 
in a greater per cent of the smaller schools 
than in the larger ones. Biology was 
offered by most of the schools and listed 
chiefly as a constant in the smaller 
schools. A majority of the larger schools 
offered biology as an elective. It was 
impossible to determine from the reports 
whether the course in agriculture was 
vocational agriculture, as offered under 
the provision of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
This course was offered by approximately 
one-half of the schools. The size of the 
schools had apparently little effect on this 
offering. Approximately 30 per cent of 
the schools offered physics. A greater 
proportion of the four-year schools re- 
perted this subject than did the six-year 
schools. In many of the smaller schools, 
physics and chemistry were taught ir 
alternate years. Physiology was found in 


the different types and sizes of schools in 


approximately the same proportion. 
Slightly more than 20 per cent of the 
schools reported this course in their pro- 
grams of study. Approximately 10 per 
cent of the six-year and 25 per cent of the 
four-year schools offered physical geog- 
raphy. In most of the cases, this course 
was an elective. Chemistry was offered by 
relatively few schools. This course was 
confined chiefly to those schools enrolling 
more than 100 pupils. A course entitled 
Senior Science was reported by less than 
10 per cent of the schools. 

Typmg was the most frequently in- 
dicated course in the commercial area. 
This course was reported by approximate- 
ly 27 per cent of the schools. Commer- 
cial geography was offered as an elective 
course by 20 per cent of the schools. 
Bookkeeping and shorthand were offered 
by comparatively few schools. These 
courses were not reported in any school 
enrolling fewer than 100 pupils. Courses 
in business training and commercial law 
were reported by approximately 15 per 
cent of the schools as elective courses. 

The schools reported three foreign lan- 
guages in their programs of study; name- 
ly, Latin, French, and Spanish. Latin and 
French were reported by the greatest num- 
ber of the schools. Comparatively few 
schools reported a course in Spanish. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
schools reported courses in home econom- 
ics. The per cent increased as the size 
of the school increased. In the larger 
schools this course was usually an elective 
course. The few schools that classified 
this course as a constant usually required 
it in the lower grades of the school. A 
course in manual arts was reported by 
relatively -few schools. Less than 4 per 
cent of the schools enrolling fewer than 
200 pupils included this course in their 
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Official Pledye List of Membership 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1939-40 have been received for the following 
counties and independent districts at time of going to press with the Novem- 


ber Journal. 
are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 


Caldwell Carlisle 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 


Butler Todd 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Washington 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 


Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the former issues 


Independent Districts 


Independent Districts 
Earlington 


Independent Districts 


Independent Districts 


Cloverport Greenup West Point 


Independent Districts 
Louisville: 
V. H. Engelhard School 
John H. Heywood School 
Portland School 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 


Campbell Carroll Owen 


Independent Districts 
Ludlow 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Wayne 


Independent Districts 
Burnside 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Knox 


Independent Districts 
London Red Bird High School 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Knott 


Independent Districts 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Counties Independent Districts 
Ashland 
programs. In a few schools it was in- schools reported a very limited program 


dicated as a constant in the ninth and 
tenth grades. In the two groups of larger 
schools, the per cent of offerings in man- 
ual arts was practically constant for all 
gtade levels. Less than 3 per cent of the 
schools reported a course in art. : 

In general it was noted that the smaller 


of studies. In the larger schools, more 
varied programs of elective courses were 
offered. Considering the course offerings 
of all the schools included in this study, 
the conclusion is that the majority of the 
high schools in Kentucky are offering 
the traditional programs of study. 
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November donor Rall 





Counties Superintendent 
Een eT Golia E. Rather 
BARREN........ ; W. M. Ritter 
BO Capteihisicshisnnaiieniciiinnspteaneinicanneiia A. H. Turman 
TT Wm. H. McFarland 
Ris ceicitinectiniinnecensicncnnonnetl Heman McGuire 
|, ene J. L. Crisp 
NN cea eiininnincnnne W. Tong West 
EE ee Ada Lee Graham 
 icicciiinensiiinnsninnnsapninsel Emory G. Rogers 
o_O eT Chas. W. Hart 
UN ietieenceisinaicsctehadedbentouel Thos. I. Rogers 
a a IE Roy Cornette 
Louisville Schools: Principal 
J. M. ATHERTON HIGH FOR 

RE ee Emma Woerner 
5 ey Anne Grunder 
I ccnsiernrninenesincisnior Nora S. Kelley 
ee M. M. Willett 
NICHOLAS FINZER................---- Bessie T. Meyer 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN............ Louise Robertson 
REUBEN Post HALLECK HALL....S. B. Tinsley 
HIGHLAND JR. HIGH SCHOOL......Eva T. Mason 
eee Jewel Drewry 
LONGFELLOW SCHOOL............ Emma M. Stanley 
JAMEs RUSSELL LOWELL.................. Ada Bache 
DUPONT MANUAL HIGH SCHOOL....F. J. Davis 
MONSARRAT SCHOOL.................. Paul E. Harris 
Geo. Morris SCHOOL............ Ida von Donhoff 
THEO. ROOSEVELT SCHOOL........ Blanch Lindley 
NE I ictissitiiechacenischmnionncill Bessie T. Meyer 
IsAAC SHELBY SCHOOL................ Julia ‘Steinberg 
ee. SE. may... Julia Steinberg 
GEO. WASHINGTON................ Louise Robertson 


Independent Districts Superintendent 











WN. G. A. Honor Roll -- November 


Bera Gounty........ 5 A. H. Turman 


MADISON COUNTY..........------------ J. D. Hamilton 
ASHLAND .... 
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W. L. Brooker 


BARBOURVIUTA......<<.225-.<--------5--2 W. M. Wilson 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, 

Se Wee CC (ho, Aenea W. R. Davis 
BELMONT SCHOOL, HOPKINS- 

VILLE Mary V. Walker 
LS a ae cn eee John I. Dean 
BTOOMPIBUD 22. <a ccceccsnss ces ecenoeeeee W. D. Chilton 
Bowtinis GAsen....................00- L. C. Curry 
tek John A. Jones 
KCAGSRTTSBURG :cc.25 52 300e< cn ecseseentcccees Carl Hicks 
KGOTAGINBIA Soe oe O. E. Huddle 
SR cccssisnipvicccnesbennioniconmmreks G. W. Campbell 
GCSE CECT UC fae W. E. Lawson 
EISZABETHTOWN.............-..---s0o-o-« H. C. Taylor 
EE C. D. Redding 
NGRESRINWANIR ooo ea ee T. O; Hall 
I veiinscrcecsnicassiniisieietet Wm. K. Davidson 
og C. V. Snapp 
LEBANON JUNCTION.........--------- C. E. Burkhead 
S| Allen Puterbaugh 
MCVEIGH SCHOOL, PINSON- 

I icc ssi Rupert A. Walters 
ee J. W. Bradner 
i, eT Duke W. Young 
NICHOLASVILLE............-------+-- Hattie C. Warner 
ONEDA INSTITUTE:...........--<.----::-/ Chas. Goins 
OWEINTON .«<-c.<.-0cccsndececceese3 Henry A. Adams 
A eee a ee ee Se Lee Kirkpatrick 
SOUS LSICC) < Ean reel eee eee L. W. Allen 
PIRGVILUE GOLEEGE.......-.....-22---...-- H. M. Crooks 
em Edwin R. Ward 
i OC Fleming Griffith 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH............------ B. F. Coffman 
pc gag Roscoe L. Murray 
VIRGINIA ST. SCHOOL, HOPKINS- 

{7 LCC, antl ere etme ete Lottie McDaniel 
Sg ct Emerson J. Boyd 
WILLIAMSTOWN.............--.-- H. T. Mathews, Jr. 
WINCHESTER. ..........s02--s0005 Boswell B. Hodgkin 
aaa Edwin R. Ward 
VIRGINIA STREET SCHOOL, HOPKINS- 

VILLE ..... Lottie McDaniel 
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NAME OF 
DECEASED ‘TEACHER 


BASHAM, Mrs. L. L. 
BLEDSOE, RUTH WALLACE 
BOLT, CATHERINE 
Brown, L. G. 
BURKHOLDER, GRACE 
CHICK, Mrs. C. G. 
CUMMING, DoRA 
DANIELLS, ARELLIA 
DENUES, CARMEN 
EDWARDS, R. T. 

FRosT, WILLIAM GOODELL 
GILMORE, C. M. 
GoRIN, ANNIE 
Harris, Mrs. C. B. 
HOLE, JAMES 
HoRTON, HERMAN 
HUNTER, WILLIAM H. 
Lacy, VICTORIA 
LYNCH, EMILY 
McCLaIn, W. T. 
MILLs, H. C. 

Morris, CLIFTON ¥ 
NEwTON, E. E. | 
PETERS, RALEIGH 
PINKSTON, JANE 
REXROOT, EARL J. 
Riccs, Mrs. SHELBY A. 
ROBERTS, EARL B. 
Ross, VIRGINIA 


4 


SPRADLIN, RALPH 
SPRINGER, SUSAN 
STEPP, BEECHER 
WATERS, MOLLIE 
WILLIAMS, WM. B., JR. 
WITHAM, EVELYN 
YOrE, ADELE 





zl 


LATE ADDRESS 


Owensboro 
Hitchins 
Louisville 
Fordsville 
Ashland 
Franklin 
Newport 
Providence 
Grayson 
East Fork 
Berea 
Hardburly 
Glasgow 
Hopkinsville 
Goodloe 
Grayson 
Louisville 
Columbia 
Middlesboro 
Bardstown 
DeWitt 
Buckhorn 
Station Camp 
Brutus 
Willisburg 


‘P Jamestown 


Livermore 
Roark 
Louisville 


Cliff 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pilgrim 
Mayfield 
London 
Covington 
Louisville 


Du Memoriam 


WITHIN THE LAST YEAR THE FOLLOWING TEACHERS 
HAVE PASSED TO THEIR GREAT REWARD 


PosITION Last HELD 


Teacher, Longfellow School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher, Halleck Hall H. S. 

Prin., Fordsville H. S. 

Grade Teacher 

Elementary Teacher 

Prin., Park Ave. School 

Elementary Teacher 

Grade Teacher 

Rural Teacher 

President Emeritus 

Prin., Hardburly H. S. 

Music Teacher 

West Side Elementary School 

Teacher 

Supt., Carter County Schools 

Jackson St. Col. Jr. H. S. 

Rural Teacher 

Central School 

Supt., Nelson County Schools 

High School Teacher 

Rural Teacher 

Teacher, Greenbriar School 

Raral Teacher 

Rural Teacher 

Teacher, Science Hill 

Teacher, Calhoun H. S. 

Rural Teacher 

Teacher, Booker T. 
Washington School 

Prin., Bonanza School 

Teacher, Newport H. S. 

Teacher 

Elementary Teacher 

Elementary Teacher 

Grade Teacher 

Health Counselor 
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Book Reviews 


LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN TEN STATES, UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 


This is a study of the states and operation 
of local school units in ten widely separated 
states. Kentucky is one of the States included 
in interesting study. Beginning with the his- 
torical development of local school units the 
study deals with types of units, number and 
size, operating relationship of agents and 
agencies of school government and personnel, 
curriculum, finance and record keeping. 

A chapter on procedure for changing 
boundaries, and one on organization of new 
units contains interesting data. 

This volume can be read with interest and 
profit by school administrators. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS—pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee, and 
distributed by Silver Burdett Company. 

THIS PROBLEM OF FOOD, is a discussion 
of the principles of diet choices of foods, 
“food faddists,” food costs and common sense 
in the matter of eating. 

JOBS AFTER FORTY is a summary of the 
findings of the United States Department of 
Labor on the question of Old Workers. It 
deals with the question of employment for 
persons past middle age, their place in indus- 
try, the fallacy of relationship between age and 
production costs and the importance of efforts 
on the part of all related agencies to correct 
the status of the man over forty. 


IOWA SILENT READING TESTS: NEW 
EDITION, by H. A. Greene, Director Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Iowa: A. N. Jorgensen, President, 
University of Connecticut; and V. H. Kelley, 
University Appointment Office, University of 
Arizona, Tucson. Elementary Test, Forms Am 
and Bm, price per package net $1.50 Speci- 
men Set, postpaid 25 cents; Advanced Test, 
Forms Am and Bm, price per package, net 
$1.60, Specimen Set, postpaid 35 cents. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 
In addition to making available new forms 
of a popular test, the New Edition has been 
amplified and refined; for example, the new 
test measures comprehension of supporting 


ideas as well as main ideas and rate of reading 
is now computed from two different types of 
material; subtests, forms, and batteries are 
directly comparable by means of standard 
scores; norms are based on over 30,000 testings 
with experimental forms of the New Edition; 
simplified scoring is by the use of a patented 
stencil key, or by machine. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT, by Houghton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 500 Spring Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
List price of this book is $1.80. 

Our government in action today furnishes 
the setting for the realistic approach in this 
book which shows how our government ac- 
tually does operate today rather than how it is 
ideally supposed to operate. An Annual Re- 
vision Pamphlet is published each year to ac- 
company the text and bring it up-to-date. 

The text reveals the forces and pressures be- 
hind the making and administering of law, in 
contrast to older presentations which empha- 
sized the machinery and formalities of these 
acts. Actual cases, real experiences, reveal gov- 
ernmental action and service at all levels, na- 
tional, state, and local. High schools may 
meet the latest approved, forward-looking 
courses of study in social science education, 
while building the groundwork for a real un- 
derstanding of the system. The frank, un- 
biased treatment of modern governmental ac- 
tivities is in harmony with the new trend in 
civic education. It is believed that in no other 
book available is there so vivid an explanation 
of the constitutional foundation of our govern- 
mental powers and limitations in national, state, 
and local applications. Illustrated fully. 





New Books 


GINN & Co. 
Exercises in Everyday English. 
E. M. HALE & Co. 
The Newspaper in the Classroom. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Algebra—1ist and 2nd course. 
THE MACMILLAN Co. 
Realities of American Government. 
Telling Types in Literature. 
Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Through the Green Gate. 
Standard High School Dictionary. 
Building Our Life Together. 
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SHOULD I GET A LOAN? 


Two questions to ask yourself before you borrow 


ON’T borrow if you can avoid 

it—that’s good advice under 
any circumstances. So before you 
get a loan, ask yourself two ques- 
tions: Is a loan the answer to my 
problem? Will I be able to repay my 
loan out of current income? 


Borrow on your own signature 


When a loan must be had—to pay 
urgent debts, protect health, meet 
an unexpected emergency — House- 
hold Finance lends up to $300. You 
borrow on your own signature and 
repay in equal monthly installments 
arranged to fit your personal budget. 

Suppose you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the 
table below. Then read across, pick- 
ing out the monthly payment you 
wish to make. Note that you may 
make very small payments if you 
prefer. Or you may pay larger in- 
stallments and pay up sooner. The 





sooner you repay your loan, the less 
it costs. Whatever the payment 
plan you choose, you pay charges 
only for the actual time you have 
the money. 
Prompt, private service 

To borrow at Household Finance 
you merely sign a note. You need no 
stocks, bonds or other security. No 
credit inquiries are made of friends 
or relatives. You get the money you 
require promptly, privately and 
without embarrassment. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or you may borrow by mail. Send 
the coupon below for full informa- 
tion about loans by mail without 
obligation. 


Home ec ics ¢ s use 
Household books as texts 


Borrowers at Household are urged 
to put and keep their money affairs 


kh 








AMOUNT you PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
Including All Charges 





2 4 6 
months | months | months 
loan loan loan 


months 


loan loan loan loan 


10 12 16 
months | months | months 





$ ees 
9.09 
12.73 

















$ 2.80 
6.98 


$ 1.96 
4.88 
6.84 


9.77 

















the money. Paymentsare calculated at 

House shold’ s rate of 244% per month, 

which is less than the maximum pre- 

Paiartr iad the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. 
2} 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will Pay less if you 
| pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have 


a ee 


B. E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 








“Doctor of Family Finances” 


on a sound basis. To help tamilies 
practice budgeting and get more 
from their incomes Household pub- 
lishes. helpful booklets on money 
management and better buymanship. 
Many schools and colleges use these 
practical publications as supplemen- 
tary texts in home economics. You 
may obtain copies at your House- 
hold Finance branch. Or ask for in- 
formation about the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion on the margin of the coupon 
below. 





LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 


LouisviL_z, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. 
Taylor Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvansvItte, INp. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


CincinnarTl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 


Phone Main 1585 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated ...toans—$20 to $300 





FREE sooKLet ano 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
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Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
(See addresses above-— 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
an on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


mail to nearest office) 
“How to Get a Teacher 
I understand this 


never dca iehen thiaine Bs Sok Weis id ew eR 5S eka as eA ARERR Ree de Raaleeas 

formation will come in TGS soa noi Se oped REROENE MORE ann ORO Re ‘ 

handy. If loan is wanted : 

now, state amount desired. WN soci ciaiietavoiauaa ews Seo naa e ats Oa ONS NMI acd tic ciaisraistawas 
Amount I wish to borrow $........ 0 cece eee GOR Si s66sa8 Months 
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To KENTUCKY EDUCATORS 


Dear Friends: 


This is an important message to YOU. Will you please read it? You 
know that all of us are subject to illness or accident. Eventually none of us 
can escape one or the other. When it comes the surest way to rapid recovery 
is treatment by your Doctor in a good hospital. 


Can you afford to pay, without inconvenience, an unexpected hospital 
bill? We never seem ready for such an emergency. Then why not put your- 
self at ease along these lines by budgeting such a bill, and if and when it 
comes you are always prepared. The cost is extremely low for the benefits 
you receive. 


We have several HUNDRED teachers, who are members, and many of 
them have received hospital benefits. They know what it means to have 
hospitalization when it becomes necessary to go to a hospital and they don't 
hesitate to express their appreciation of the service. For these reasons, we 
are making a special appeal to all teachers, educators, and their families, and 
are making a special offer to them. 


Just think! Last year there were admitted to the nation’s hospitals 9,421,- 
075 patients. This should make us all want to be prepared for such an 
emergency should we be one of the number to go in the future. 


This Association is operated by and for its members under a Kentucky 
nonprofit charter, and is under the supervision of the Department of Insur- 
ance, and approved by the Commissioner of the State Board of Health of Ky. 
This insures our members service when needed, and that the hospitals get 
paid for such service. To-date (And we are less than 3 years old) hospitals 
have received approximately $100,000.00 for services rendered our members. 


THE BENEFITS are hospital care up to 21 days the first year (One or 
more admissions), and increases to 30 days the Sth year. Allows private 
room service, up to $5.00 per day for room, meals, operating room, routine 
laboratory analysis, not to exceed $5.00, ordinary medicines, surgical sup- 
plies, general nursing, dietitian, etc., and if a member is in the hospital 
beyond the specified number of days allowed, 25 per cent of his bill is paid 
up 105 days. 

THE COST is $10.00 per year for an individual, $20.00 for husband and 
wife, and $24.00 for husband, wife, and dependent children up to 19 years 
of age, plus a membership fee of $1.00 for each certificate issued. May be 
paid quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER: During November and December we will accept 
your application, and allow you the membership fee of $1.00. Fill out the 
application on the opposite page, and the coupon at the bottom will be 
accepted by us as cash for $1.00. Don't put it off, but fill out the application 
NOW and send it in to-day. Any questions you would like to ask, write us 
and we will reply promptly. 

Yours sincerely, 


C. M. WHEELER, Membership Division, 
Kentucky Hospital Service Association, Inc. 
CMW /ak 
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Date accepted Certificate No 


Kentucky Hospital Service Association, Inc. 
Republic Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. ae |. Lae 


INDIVIDUAL or FAMILY APPLICATION 


Individual, husband and wife, or entire family, including unmarried dependent children 
up to 19 years of age. 











I hereby make application to become a subscriber to your Hospital Service Association. I 
understand that my subscription will be effective in accordance with certificate to be issued 
when accepted by you, and that you will forward me a certificate signifying your acceptance 
of this application and bearing the date of such acceptance and that the certificate and this 
application shall constitute my agreement with you. 

I certify that I am white, ............ years of age, date of birth and 
have no knowledge of any AILMENT or CONDITION which would require hospital serv- 
ice. I have no chronic ailments such as Hernia, Hemorrhoids, Chronic Appendicitis. I agree 
that neither I nor any person covered by this application shall be entitled to hospital service for 
the treatment of any condition, disease, or ailment existing at the date of application. 

I understand that payment of my annual subscription charges will be due on the date of 
the certificate, and annually, semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly thereafter and I hereby agree 
to pay such charges in the manner and amount as checked by me below: 


RATE FOR HUSBAND 





Mr roanovou. “=o Wife and Children under 
19 years of age. 
CJ $2.50 Quarterly [] $5.00 Quarterly [] $6.00 Quarterly 
[ ] $5.00 Semi-Annually [_] $10.00 Semi-Annually [_] $12.00 Semi-Annually 
[J $10.00 Annually [J $20.00 Annually [] $24.00 Annually 


Add $1.00 registration fee to first payment. 


I further agree that in the event of any default in making payments to you in accordance 
therewith, this agreement shall automatically terminate. This application is a part of the con- | 
tract and the basis upon which the certificate of membership is issued. Answer the follow- 
ing questions. 


Have you, within the past year, had an illness.................... MONIT Yee OF Operation? sccccecace 


Nature of same and details 





When did you last consult a doctor? For what trouble? 








Name of doctor Are you now under care of doctor?............ 





Are you in good health and sound condition? 
Check which: 
Married [] 
Single [] 
Widow [] (Signed by) 


Address: Street City 











Occupation 





List wife and dependent here giving age of each 











Make all checks payable to Kentucky Hospital Service Association. 


COUPON VALUE $1.00 


This coupon is good for membership fee of $1.00, if above application is properly filled out 
and mailed to us during November or December, 1939 


KENTUCKY HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSN., INC., MEMBERSHIP DIVISION 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WortD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 
Kentucky). 


Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Discussion Contest 


(Continued from page 10) 
dependent schools have registered and 
more of the smaller schools have regis- 
tered than ever before. 

A very valuable bulletin (entitled 
“Financing Public Elementary and Second- 
ary Education in Kentucky,” and _pre- 
pared by the Bureau of School Service) 
has been furnished each school registered 
for the contest. In order that the maximum 
good may come from this contest, school 
officials should see that the discussion is 
carried on in each school and community 
as extensively and intensively as may be 
practicable. 

In addition to the cash awards provided 
by the Kentucky Education Association 
for the state winners, some of the district 





CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


Ws. S. Gray, Reading Director 


A program that insures meaningful 
learning experiences and builds sound 
reading skills. 


BEFORE WE READ 
ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
ART STORIES NUMBER STORIES 
HEALTH STORIES SCIENCE STORIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Peter’s Family, Primer 

David's Friends at School, Grade 1 
Susan’s Neighbors at Work, Grade 2 
Centerville, Grade 3 

Without Machinery, Grade 3 


W. F. Jonrs, Representative 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














education associations are providing cash 
prizes or other awards. A number of 
scholarships in Kentucky colleges have 
been provided. These will be announced 
in the December issue of the JOURNAL. 
Schools should not delay their preparation 
for this contest. Remember all local con- 
tests must be held before December 8, 
1939. The greatest good which will come 
from this event will be that achieved in 
each local community by a widespread, in- 
telligent, and simple discussion of the 
topic before school and community 


groups. 





50 CHRISTMAS CARDS for $100 


Beautifully Lithographed in Four Colors 
French Fold and Envelopes to Fit and Your Name Printed on Each Card 


Send your order today with $1.00 to Dept. ‘‘K’’ 
THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


220 S. First Street 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
ANNOUNCES THE DEDICATION OF THE 


KENTUCKY BUILDING 


A Museum and Library devoted to the preservation of Kentucky Historical Material 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1939 
ALL FRIENDS OF WESTERN ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 














Modernizing the 
Insurance Program 


(Continued from page 23) 


The smaller cities of Kentucky show a 
preference for the specific policy. This 
is to be expected since it can be changed 
without undue effort or correspondence. 
In event of a loss the specific policy elimi- 
nates much of the red tape which usually 
characterizes other types of policies. The 
larger cities will find the schedule policy 
advantageous as it concentrates into one 
policy all of the property of the city. This 
makes a concise record, provides an op- 
portunity for an equitable distribution of 
the insurance among the competing 


agencies, and provides an average rate for 
the district concerned. The scarcity of 
the blanket policy should serve as a warn- 
ing that it has not found favor among 
school administrators. This lack of favor 
has been due to the difficulty of an ad- 
justment after a loss. 


The school administrator faces three 
problems in distributing the insurance 
business of the schools. The first problem 
is to place the insurance with reliable 
companies. This does not necessitate a 
lengthy investigation as an inquiry to the 
state department of insurance will suffice 
to determine the financial responsibility 
of the company. Second, the insurance 








cents worth or more. 


The Torn Hat. 
By Sully. 





The e 
wor. Famous .PePE>~jPictures 


Literally MILLIONS of them have been used in schools and homes. They are now 
better than ever before; yet they cost only ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 
Postpaid. Sizes 3x3% and 544x8. 

CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 tiny illustrations printed in the catalogue, 
15 cents in stamps or coin. 


THREE lines of Miniature COLORED Pictures at ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each 
for 60 cents worth or more. 

FREE. THREE Catalogues, B., C., and D. of Miniature COLORED Pictures, a picture 
with each of them, and an abridged catalogue and sample of The Perry Pictures, FREE 
to teachers, if you name school and grade, and this Magazine. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 404, Malden, Massachusetts 


Send Today for 30 Perry Pictures for teaching the Thanksgiving Story, Pilgrims, etc., 
size 54%4x8, for 60 cents. No two alike. Or 60 cents for 60, size 3x3%, or for 

the same number of Madonnas, Christmas subjects, ete., for November and December. 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study’”’ for the first eight 
years in school. A copy free to teachers naming grade and school. 


Also, we carry 
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should be distributed as equitably as possi- 
ble. Third, economy and efficiency should 
be practiced in the placing of the insur- 
ance. The second and third points are 
related in that an equitable distribution 
usually necessitates a complete under- 
standing of the insurance situation on 
the part of the administrator, and the em- 
ployment of sound business practices. 
The type of reply listed by a majority of 
the Kentucky cities co-operating as to 
their manner of distribution casts doubt 
upon the wisdom of their practices. 

The charge has often been made that 
school business is characterized by inade- 
quate records. A complete record of the 
insurance program is as essential as a 
record in any other phase of school ad- 
ministration. The insurance records of 
any school system should include.a record 


of each building and all policies pertain- 
ing to it. A complete record of buildings 
and policies which can quickly and easily 
be consulted is an incentive to the official 
in charge to study the insurance program. 


Whether or not the conditions as re- 
vealed by this survey of Kentucky cities 
are typical of the situation existing in 
other cities of similar size, it is certain 
that the instituting of sound insurance 
practices will bring about a scanning of 
the hazards which make insurance neces- 
sary and costly. A continued interest in 
the methods and the cost of insuring will 
eventually lead to rate reductions. <A 
thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the insurance program by school exec- 
utives is the surest means of reducing 
the cost of this educational item. 





Many school Doctors and Nurses recognize 





Four mec Which Help You to Have Good Teeth Are: (1) Proper Nutrition, 


(2) Personal Care, (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. +.2:: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK = 
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Mouth Health Aid 


It is such a boon to the school 
doctor and nurse to be able to 
recommend for children some- 
thing that they naturally love. 
Chewing gum—as healthful as 
it is popular —is a cleansing 
agent for the teeth that children 
gladly use. The chewing provides 
stimulating exercise for their 
gums. So, Teachers, there’s a 
reason, a time and a place for 
Chewing Gum... . University 
Research, basis of on our advertising. 
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Physical Education a Socializing 
Agency in the Secondary School 


(Continued from page 20) 


subtleties that each implies. High school 
boys and girls are fast approaching adult- 
hood; ‘they are making plans or giving 
thought to work and occupations. The 
time for family life and responsibilities 
are but few precious years removed for 
many. Co-operation is the very essence of 
group or social life. Competition has 
been the spark to fire mankind on to 
achieve many of civilization’s attainments. 
The activities of our high school physical 
education program are shot through and 
through with these elements. Let us not 
lose sight of them and the powerful in- 
fluences they are to play in the adult life 
of those boys and girls on our teams and 
in our classes. 


In the last place, but by no means of 
implication is it least significant, I would 
remind you that ours is the democratic 
way. Our high school youth must be 
made aware of this fact; they must be 
made aware of it in no uncertain terms; 
for who can truthfully deny that the 
trend of world affairs in the past few 
months has put democracy on trail? And 
how shall we interpret the democratic 
way to our high school youth? The 
answer, I think, is simple; it is wselfish- 
ness. I know of no one quality which 
will bring human diversity of interest, 
passion, culture, or race to a common 
ground of understanding better than un- 
selfishness. In our physical education 
program we have a word for unselfish- 
ness that is especially apropos; it is 
sportsmanship. And this we must not 
lose sight of. No place in our educa- 
tional panorama has better opportunity 
for inculcating the traits of unselfishness 
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than the physical education program. 
Our program of activities is teeming with 
opportunities and is motivated by drives 
as old as the race for encouragement in 
and development of unselfishness. In 
planning our programs or teaching our 
classes we can well afford to remember 
that ours is a government of “We, the 
people—” and that it is our assumed 
responsibility to pass on to our pupils 
through games, sports, and play activities, 
the values and procedures of democracy. 





OO: IS NOT ONLY IDLE who 
does nothing, but he is idle who might 
be better employed—Socrates. 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse and the Board Bill 
When You Are Sick or Injured? 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
cost of less than a nickel a day it will assure you an 


income when you are sick or accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. Wewill then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


— Teachers Casualty Underwriters {it.tic ven’ — 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing more about 
| T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- 
tion, the whole story. 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received ? 


CCEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 
I am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people—your 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.99 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 





LOUISVILLE, K 
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A Speech Program 
(Continued from page 32) 

the entire school enjoyed a short-period 
schedule to free the participants at an 
early hour. The debating season is con- 
cluded by a chapel program wherein de- 
bate alumni speak, letters are presented, 
and a final exhibition debate is carried on. 

To lessen audience-fatigue at- debates 
given before the P. T. A., the Rotary Club, 
and others, a streamlined exhibition de- 
bate has been invented. Instead of the 
dificult hour program of eight different 
speeches, the contest runs on a twenty- 
minute schedule. Each of the four speak- 
ers is allotted a strictly limited amount of 
time; and only two of the speeches may 
be constructive. A pupil Master of Cere- 
monies introduces the speakers and re- 
quires them to cease on the instant they 
are notified. This technique will be found 


psychologically most practical at luncheon 
or late afternoon meetings, where the per- 
sonalities and voices of the speakers are of 
more interest than the logic of the pleas. 
In conclusion, Speech work both in 
the regular English and in the oral Eng- 
lish class will fulfill many important 
needs in the small high school. The basic 
weekly speaking requirement can be ex- 
panded to comprehend Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, Book-Reviewing, and Debating. 
Last year at Georgetown, where the com- 
petition among various clubs was intense, 
six teams comprising twelve pupils carried 
on a series of ninety-two debates, be- 
sides four exhibitions of the streamlined 
variety. This year, we are foreseeing ten 
debate teams of twenty members, with a 
goal of two hundred contests against 
every team within a radius of fifty miles. 
The use of English speaking is actually 
elevated to the same level as football. 
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For Satisfying Results 


select LIPPINCOTT eexis 


a 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Goddard-—Camp-Lycan-Stockwell 


A new 4-book grammar and composition 
series for grades 9 to 12 which stresses day- 
to-day usage. 


Be HEALTHY 
Crisp 


The high school health text which covers 
correct everyday living and personal hygiene. 


SPEECH 


Hedde-Brigance 


The text that is adaptable to al! types of 
high school speech courses. 
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HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


This rich and well-rounded reading pro- 
gram offers the best types of juvenile 
literature, together with an abundance of 
materials for developing authentic social 
and natural science concepts, as demanded 
by modern courses of study. Copyright 
1935-1939. Grades 1-6. 


JOHNSON Publishing 


Company . « Richmond, Vir, ‘nia 








All Shorthand Reader and 
Dictation Book 


BRIEF-FORM DRILLS 


by 
EDITH V. BISBEE 


® Contains all the Gregg brief forms, with 
many repetitions of each form. 


© Consists mostly of short letters. 


® Graded according to the first eighteen 
units of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


¢ Excellent as supplementary material for 
both beginning and advanced students. 


@ Same size page as the Manual —112 
pages in durable art paper cover. 


List price, 48c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ~—- BOSTON 
TORONTO = LONDON == SYDNEY 
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By 
GATES, HUBER, 
AND PEARDON 





THE RECORD-BREAKING READING PROGRAM 


which has rocketed to leadership in the field 
of basal reading within a few months of pub- 
lication, 



















NOW BRINGS THE SOLUTION 
TO ALL YOUR EARLY N 
FREE - READING | i“? 


PROBLEMS 





for WIDE READING UNDER CAREFULLY 


a) “8 ~ppgpatallee edie d CONTROLLED CONDITIONS DURING 
wid THE FIRST YEAR! 
7) Mr. d 
(2) In Came (7) oe tg ad Your beginners may now begin to read freely 
Pinky g very early in the primer-period! Listed here 
‘ (8) Sing, C , in the order of difficulty, each Unit Reader 
(3) The Painted =e yess matches a Unit of Jim and Judy and Down 
Calf g Our Street. They provide extensive easy read- 
(2) Grease Wand (9) Polly the Kid ing for every beginner, in controlled and 
systematic development of vocabularies and 
Barbara concepts. 
(5) The Animal (10) Elsie Use them with the epoch-making new GATES 
Parade Elephant READERS, or, enrich any first-year program 
with these lively Unit Readers! Eliminate 
SPARKLING BEAUTIFUL hit-or-miss free reading. 
STORIES PICTURES 


EACH ONLY $§.16 (List) 
Subject to discount 




















